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C from the heart of the major producing areas, 


wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always choose 
the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a complete 


line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 





ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA., JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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USDA-GRAIN TRADE 
MEETING MARCH 7 


WASHINGTON—The meeting of a 
nine-man committee of grain trade 
representatives with officials of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, re- 
ported in last week’s Miller as being 
set for Feb. 27, has now been sched- 
uled for March 7. The talks will cover 
a subsidy-in-kind proposal for feed 
grains and an examination of other 
trade problems relative to sales of 
Commodity Credit Corp. grain. 





Dust Explosion 
Rips Through 
Albany Mill 


BUFFALO — A _ dust explosion 
ripped through a big grain mill at 
the Port of Albany March 4, reported- 
ly injuring 23 workmen, seven of them 
critically. A fire that followed the 
blast was said to have been brought 
under control. 

The 8-story, L-shaped building 
owned by the Cooperative Grange 
League Federation Exchange, Inc., 
was built in 1933 at a cost of a 
million dollars. 

Fred Marks, plant manager, said 
the building was a complete loss, but 
that an estimate of the total damage 
would have to await a survey of the 
machinery it contained. Mr. Marks 
said he believed that sparks set off 
the blast in a bin on the second floor. 
It spread through the large open 
spaces of the mill in a chain reaction. 
Concrete floor sections were torn up 
and windows were blasted from their 
frames. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mr. Benson Warns GOP 
To Support Program 
Or Lose Votes 


MINNEAPOLIS—Politics and agri- 
culture mixed with a fair degree of 
amity here March 3 when Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, ad- 
dressed the 12th annual farm forum 
organized by the local Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Speaking at a press conference be- 
forehand, Mr. Benson warned the 
Republican party it would lose farm 
votes by failing to support the ad- 
ministration’s program for agricul- 
ture. His program calls for fewer 
planning controls and a greater flexi- 
bility in setting price supports. He 
declared: “I can’t believe that in the 
long pull, it would be advantageous 
for the GOP to turn its back on a 
program that is economically sound, 
workable and in the long-time inter- 
ests of the farmer.” He pointed out 
that some Republican congressmen 
are “out on a limb” in their home 
districts because they have plugged 
for high-rigid supports for farm 
products. 

In a luncheon speech, Mr. Benson 
denied that the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is proposing or ever has pro- 
posed scrapping farm price supports. 
“One of my great problems as secre- 
tary of agriculture has been in being 
misrepresented,” he complained. There 
is nothing wrong, he declared, with 
the idea of providing more orderly 
marketing and much needed stability 
to agriculture through a sound and 
realistic storage and loan price sup- 
port program. 

Mr. Benson was well-received by 
an audience of around 1,500; there 
was frequent applause and very little 
heckling. 
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More than 1,500 in Chicago 


For ASBE Meeting; Interest 
Centers on New Developments 


Wheat Subsidy 
Changes Foreseen 


WASHINGTON—There is reason- 
able possibility that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may change its 
wheat export subsidy provisions to a 
cash subsidy basis, or at least create 
a dual subsidy program payable eith- 
er in cash or subsidy in kind. 

This shift may be forced by condi- 
tions in the Pacific Northwest where 
it now seems probable that there is 
not enough free wheat to meet ex- 
port demands for Japan and other 
programs, and a contemplated U.S.- 
Indian barter deal. On the West 
Coast it is seen that the free wheat 
supply will not meet export require- 
ments. 

This issue has not yet been for- 
mally presented to USDA officials 
here, but it is likely to come up on 
forthcoming problem agendas within 
the department. 

Another possible feature of meet- 
ings here this week concerns the 
making of a larger subsidy payment 
for West Coast wheat exports or the 
inclusion of white wheat from the 
Pacific Northwest eligible for Public 
Law 480 programs. This issue caused 
USDA to assemble its West Coast 
officials here to discuss it. Last week, 
representatives of the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League appeared to urge 
that a higher subsidy be granted for 
white wheat exports and that some 
white wheat be made available under 
PL 480 programs 


By FRANK W. COOLEY, JR. 
Northwestern Miller Staff 

CHICAGO—More than 1,500 bak- 
ery engineers and members of their 
allied trades gathered here this week 
for the 34th annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engin- 
eers. Receiving first attention were 
problems and new developments in 
the science of bread manufacture, 
with other baking departments also 
coming in for their share of technical 
discussion 

During 
morning 


the 
program 


initial phases of the 
March 3, William 
E. Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Reading, 
Pa., led the group in singing with 
the assistance of Melvin Boles, Ma- 
ple Leaf Milling Co., Toronto, filling 
in for John Wardlaw of the Borden 
Co., who was unable to be present 

Another substitution found Mer- 
rill O. Maughan of the Bakery Pack- 
aging Council, delivering the invo- 
cation instead of Gordon Darnell, Los 
Angeles, a past president and long- 
time member of the engineers, who 
did not attend following the recent 
death of Mrs. Darnell. 

“No one should leave here empty- 
handed,” Harold M. Freund, 
Freund Baking Co., St. Louis, retir- 





New Flour Mill Planned for Singapore; 
Malayan Traders Examine Possibilities 


SINGAPORE—The building of a 
flour mill in Singapore is now con- 
sidered by both official and trade 
observers here to be a certainty. It 
will be undertaken with part of 
the capital supplied by David Sung 
of the Hong Kong Flour Mills. Ex- 
pected to participate financially is 
Britain’s Colonial Development 
Corp. In addition, three or four 
groups of Chinese businessmen are 
reported to be considering the es- 
tablishment of mills in Malaya. 


Mr. Sung’s lawyers are now consid- 
ering the final draft of the lease for 
land owned by the Singapore Harbor 
Board. The local government has 
agreed to the proposal. 


The Chinese groups are interested 
in erecting mills at Port Swettenham, 
Klang and Penang. Their interest was 
only aroused when Mr. Sung re- 
vealed his optimism for mill invest- 
ment in Singapore, it is reported 
However, the Chinese concerned have 
no connection with milling operations 
at the present time nor do they have 
any experience in the flour milling 
business. One site has already been 
earmarked in the area of the Port 
Swettenham - Klang River develop- 
ment schemes which will add two 
deep water wharves to the port. How- 
ever, the wharves will not be fin- 
ished until 1960 and it appears un- 

(Turn to MALAYA, page 47 
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WORLD TRADE—The text of “World Trade—Year of Decision,” an 
address given at the Chicago World Trade Conference Feb. 28 by 


A. B. Sparboe, vice president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
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ing ASBE president, said in describ- 
ing the 1958 ASBE program as a 
“down to earth practical program.’ 
During his report to the membership, 
the engineers’ president brought the 
ASBE up to date on the recent ac- 
tivities of the society. 


Assistant Introduced 


Victor E. Marx, Chicago, ASBE 
secretary, reported another gain in 
membership, the growth of the 25- 


year classification until it now repre- 
sents 7% of the society’s membership 
and his trip to England and the con- 
tinent last year, followed by his se- 
rious illness. To act as assistant to 
Mr. Marx, the society was introduced 
to Bernard Bergholz, Jr., who joined 
ASBE two months ago 

A traditional part of the first 
sion of the year is the appearance of 
representatives from the other major 
baking industry trade organizations 
Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s Pastry 
Shop, Washington, D.C., president of 


Ses- 


the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, represented that group, 
while E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter-Krust 


Bakeries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla., spoke 
for the American Bakers Assn., as its 
president 

Gov. Frank G. Clement of Ten- 
nessee delivered the society's tradi- 


tional inspirational address, after be- 
ing introduced by F. B. Evers, Ameri- 
can Bread Co., Nashville. Speaking 
primarily on the integration problem, 
Gov. Clement remarked that 
try has no boundaries,” and empha- 
sized that in his opinion the “lowest 
echelon of government possible” 
should be permitted to solve such 
problems. 


“bigo- 


Production Discussed 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to discussions on the chemistry of 
bread production and the practical 
use of flour laboratory reports, with 
additional information on the bulk 
handling of liquid bakery ingredients 
Oran J. Laymon, Bowie Pies, Los 
Angeles, Cal., was session chairman 
and Arthur G. Hackett, Drake Bak- 
eries, Inc., New York, past president 


of the society, permanent meeting 
chairman 
(Turt ASBE MEETING, pac 
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Commander-Larabee 
Hutchinson Plant 
Damaged in Fire 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Fire of 


undetermined origin destroyed the 
wheat tempering system at the 
Hutchinson plant of Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. Feb. 27. Com- 


pany Officials estimated that the mill 
would be closed for about 60 days 
while debris is being cleared up and 


the damage to building and equip- 
ment repaired. 
No estimates have been made of 


of loss resulting from fire 
to the mill building and machinery 
Wheat was estimated at 7,500 
bu. in the tempering system 


the amount 


loss 


The company’s grain elevators 
were not damaged by the blaze and 
are able to handle wheat, company 


officials said 

Firemen fought the blaze for more 
than five hours in near blizzard con- 
ditions. 
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Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act and the Miller 


OU are a miller and you enjoy a nice, little 
VY domestic trade. Best in these parts, you 
guess. What care you for foreign trade? Let the 
big boys spend a pot of money on export managers 
and export staffs to go after this foreign business 
with its headaches. That isn’t for you. Of course 
not. You are contented. A nice life. Some tough 
competition to meet from time to time and prices 
are not as they should be, but you're the white- 
haired boy among your baker friends and have 
been for lo! these many years. Let those who wish 
have their foreign trips. You're for good old 
America. 

And so you should be. There’s nothing wrong 
in that. But supposing, just supposing, one fine 
day some of these export millers find themselves 
without foreign business? Something to do with 
tariffs or embargoes or such. Last year, you may 
recall reading in The Miller, they sold more than 
33 million hundredweight to the foreigners. Now 
they have got to find room for that surplus capac- 
ity on their hands. So they move into your pre- 
serves. And what happens? Keener competition 
than ever. 

This is what the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, now engaging the attention of your congress- 
man, could mean to you. That is why you should 
support foreign trade, not only for flour millers, 
but for the multifarious industries of these United 
States which have a big stake in foreign markets. 

The act expires June 30 and proponents want 
to extend it for another five years because they 
have the future fortunes of the U.S. at heart. 
And they are facing tough sledding in Congress. 
It may pass, but the fear is that it will be so 
shot through with exceptions, brought in at the 
insistence of some portion of the U.S. industrial 
hierarchy, that it will lose its punch and its ability 
to bring mutual trade to these shores. After all, 
trade is two-way. Make no mistake about that. 
The other fellow won't buy from you unless you 
buy from him. It’s as simple as that. 

The act has the support of many Republicans 
and many Democrats. Speaking for it are Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and former President Truman. 


Even in the form in which it is presently drafted, 
the act is not outstandingly liberal and there is 
little doubt that some concessions will be made 
to protectionist opinion in Congress. There are 
these who have a right to that opinion. But not to 
the degree that it becomes dangerous to the wel- 
fare of the U.S. The danger is that Congress will 
weaken the liberal provisions and strengthen the 
protectionist ones in such a way as to turn the ad- 
ministration bill into a protectionist measure. 

If this is done, no matter under what plea of 
dangerous recession, the U.S. will be gratuitously 
sabotaging its world leadership, admitted by every 
free nation today. The upshot could be irreparable 
damage to the cause of freedom. There are many 
who believe that protectionism is the best possible 
ally for Communism in competitive economic co- 
existence. It could also help—and mark this care- 
fully—to exaggerate the recession in the U.S. for 
the American people can never remain prosperous 
for long unless the rest of the world can trade 
with them on liberal terms. 

The Executive, perhaps wiser than the Legis- 
lature, recognizes that Russia must be met on 
more than one front. Is it not a true symbol of 
American democracy that political antagonists 
should have rallied to this cause of bigger and bet- 
ter trade—not necessarily at the expense of any 
segment of U.S. industry which needs protection- 
in the cause of true world trade and the freedoms 
it will bring? 

If any miller, any politician, any government 
servant who reads the pages of The Miller feels 
prompted to learn more, we give him, at the foot 
of this page, an appetizer in the shape of preg- 
nant extracts from a speech delivered last Friday 
in Chicago by A. B. Sparboe, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., a man widely respected for 
his knowledge and forthright exposition of foreign 
trade problems. His reputation stretches far wider 
than the flour milling field, but it is only right 
and proper that his forum be a milling journal 
and the interested reader is referred, with respect, 
to the opposite page for as wide a view of foreign 
trade as he will find anywhere. 











. the exporter’s problem... 


try. 





The Fundamentals of Foreign Trade . . . 


. if we could utilize even a small fraction of present military appropriations for the expansion 
of reciprocal commercial trade, international tensions might be relieved to the point where the 
military budgets of all countries could be greatly reduced. 


selling the public that foreign commerce, per se, is not an evil 
and sinister plot to rob U.S. workmen of their jobs, as some irresponsible people who would have 
us believe, but instead, represents beneficial expansion of production and more jobs in this coun- 


. . . failure of Congress to renew the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act would be a complete 
tragedy for ourselves and all other countries and bring nothing but chaos to foreign commerce. 


. . . fear of competition from abroad is not something peculiar only to Uncle Sam. Other coun- 
tries suffer similar apprehension, even on a greater scale because of the low costs we so often 
have as a result of mass production and related advantages. If all countries get buck-fever and 
set up fences, tending to create scores of small protected markets, all countries are bound to lose 
critically. What we really need is protection against the protectionists! 


. this truly is a year of decision for foreign traders to make sure that the public is adequate- 
ly informed about the grave risks from failing to support our international and political goals 
with correspondingly international economic policies. 
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Delivered at the Chicago 
World Trade Conference 
Feb. 28, 1958 


By 
A. B. Sparboe 
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INCE the beginning of time, the 

world always seems to have been 
dominated by some one strong coun- 
try or a small coalition of strong 
countries. Invariably they had one 
thing in common; they always were 
the leading foreign traders of their 
period. True, often they resorted to 
war to accelerate satisfaction of their 
material needs and wants by con- 
quering and pillaging more peacefully 
inclined countries, but the point is 
that without exception they did avail 
themselves of all possible materials 
and products accessible to them, 
either by peaceful or warlike means, 
both to enhance their standard of liv- 
ing, as well as support their military 
organizations to guarantee their se- 
curity. 

It is also a matter of record that 
the nations which dominated world 
affairs for the longest periods of time 
were not necessarily those with the 
largest populations, but rather those 
most inclined to develop mutually 
satisfactory trade relations with 
other countries during times of 
peace. As a result they were always 
adequately supplied with necessary 
resources to wage wars victoriously 


when they did occur, and without 
unduly serious drain on their own 
local resources. 
Freer Trade Means Peace 

History further reveals that the 
longest periods of peace have in- 
variably coincided with high levels 


of international trading, tending to 
support the opinion that nations are 
much less inclined to develop ap- 
petites for war while they are en- 
joying economic prosperity resulting 
from reasonably free access to each 
other’s markets through trading 
channels. It suggests that if we could 
utilize even a small fraction of pres- 
ent military appropriations for the 
expansion of reciprocal commercial 
trade, international tensions might be 
relieved to the point where the mili- 
tary budgets of all countries could 
be greatly reduced. 

We would do well to keep these 
points in mind when contemplating 
the record-breaking peacetime appro- 
priations we are making for security 
purposes. Over 40 billion dollars an- 
nually, more than 60% of our current 
federal budgets, involve expenditures 
directly associated with security. 
While this is a shocking figure, it is 
even more hair-raising to ponder 
this: If relatively simple war ma- 
chines involving only spears and ar- 


rows in earlier history needed the 
support of extensive foreign trade, 
imagine how utterly impotent we 


could become today if we did not have 
free access to hundreds of items from 
abroad to support our fantastic war 
machine of tomorrow. Countless min- 
erals and other raw materials we do 
not possess at all; others that we do 
have are already threatening to be 
in short supply at home. The only 
possible way to get them is through 
trade with other countries that can 
supply them. 

Despite recent events, I think it is 
accurate to assume that most of the 
free world still looks upon the U.S. 
as the most powerful nation on the 
globe. Surely we did not deliberately 
set out to become so. It was a com- 
bination of many circumstances, plus 
the devastating effects of two world 
wars on many other leading countries 
that catapulted us into our present 
position. Having emerged from World 
War II as unquestionably the strong- 
est single power militarily, industrial- 
ly and fiscally, it never entered our 
minds to use such strength to exploit 
the vanquished. Quite the contrary, 
through the Marshall Plan and vari- 
ous other means we began spending 
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billions of dollars annually to bind 
up the wounds of friends and former 
foes alike in the belief, at least the 
hope, that a sound basis for a lasting 
peace could be established. 


Kremlin Competition 

Soon we were to make the disap- 
pointing discovery that those in the 
Kremlin were not returning to strict- 
ly peaceful pursuits, but rather puni- 
tive expansion. Even after the re- 
grettable police action in Korea, 
which hardly was a ringing victory 
for the U.S., we still held out hopes 
for peace. When it became evident 
that international tensions were not 
subsiding, we set out on a program 
to develop more modern weapons, but 
there was no element of urgency in 
the effort, and the attitude of the 
public was one of comparative indif- 
ference. It took a Sputnik to shock 
Uncle Sam into realizing that he was 
in a real horse race, in which he 
might run a poor second, unless he 
started using the whip. 

The trouble is that Khrushchev got 


a head start and Uncle Sam has 
some catching up to do. Morever, 
Khrushchev is his own trainer and 


jockey, in complete command of his 
own horse; whereas, Uncle Sam is 
in the unenviable position of having 
170 million trainers and jockeys sec- 
ond guessing him. Despite the crash 
program by the press, radio and TV, 
by politicians, scientists and military 
leaders to make us all more conscious 
of present grave risks and federal 
budget requirements, it is a cinch 
that most of us still lack the neces- 
sary knowledge and experience to 
render informed judgments on vari- 
ous problems involved in our security 
In times of crises, we have no choice 
but to trust those most competent to 
make critical decisions and then sup- 
port them by appropriating adequate 
funds. We can then only hope that 
those people skilled in creative re- 
search, industrial production and mili- 
tary tactics and logistics will success- 
fully blend their efforts in providing 
us with the degree of security which 
prevailing situations appear to war- 
rant. 

A question often being asked is 
whether a relatively free enterprise 
economy can match a strictly regi- 
mented economy in such a race. Ap- 
prehension about this undoubtedly 
stems from a realization that a 
strongly entrenched autocrat can 
make both quick decisions as to poli- 
cies and goals, as well as force his 
subjects to produce the things neces- 


sary to implement such decisions; 
whereas, the very nature of our 
democratic system literally invites 


unlimited debate and procrastination 
In critical emergencies requiring im- 
mediate action, obviously our system 
is much more dangerous because 
there is no one man sitting on top of 
the whole national scene, either em- 
powered or capable of committing our 
country to a specific program of ac- 
tion. 

To compensate for this inherent or- 
ganizational weakness in our demo- 
cratic system of government, and to 
the extent legally possible, emergency 
steps have already been taken to 
place strong powers in the hands of 
just a few individuals embracing 
scientists, engineers and military per- 
sonnel to carry the ball for us on 
ballistic and missile programs. While 
this has not created a virtual czar 
to be responsible for our total securi- 
ty, it has gone a long way toward 
fixing and centralizing responsibility 
in a few expert hands. 

But how far are we prepared to go 
to shore up our total economy so 
that it can carry this huge military 
load on top of providing us with our 
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daily needs and wants? Commenting 
on this point a few weeks ago, a 
Washington, D.C., newspaper suc- 
cinctly observed something like this: 
Khrushchev has been forcing the Rus- 
sians to provide guns but no butter; 
whereas we not only want guns and 
butter, but also jam on the butter, to 
boot. Who is going to decide whether 
we can afford all three and still sur- 
vive ? 
Efficiency and Productivity 

This much is certain: Whether we 
are to have jam, butter, or merely 
adequate armaments will depend 
solely upon how efficient and pro- 
ductive our competitive enterprise 
system is permitted to be to carry 
the load. I purposely emphasize “per- 
mit,” because on the quality of our 
economic policy will this depend. The 
mechanism of our competitive enter- 
prise system is fully as complex and 
sensitive as the most delicate instru- 
ments going into our rockets, and 
irresponsible tinkering with it could 
produce results so disastrous as to 
make recent experiences with the 
Vanguard missile look like a success- 
ful launching 

Since our competitive enterprise 
system is so sensitive to economic 
policies, perhaps we should be blunt 
enough to ask ourselves whether we, 
as the general public, are any more 


competent to render expert judg- 
ment on national or international 
economic issues than on _ security 
problems. While an honest answer 
would probably be “No,” I am ab- 
solutely convinced that there would 
be a roar of protests from many 


quarters if anyone had the temerity 
to propose placing similarly broad 
powers into the hands of a very few 
people on economic matters that has 
been done with security problems, 
regardless of how competent those 
selected might be to act in the na- 
tional interest. 

There simply 
mentary pressure 
ciety who are not 
linquish as much 
economic fortunes as 


are too many frag- 
groups in our 
prepared to re- 
power over their 
over their 


so- 


se- 


curity risks. Even though not always 
exercised, the right and power to 
vote is something deeply cherished 


by all citizens. It is their chance to 
exert influence over matters affecting 
their economic lives, and you may be 
sure that senators and congressmen 
are fully aware of this when they 
are called upon to take a position on 
controversial economic matters. Hav- 
ing acquired Potomac fever, and lik- 


ing their jobs in Washington, D.C., 
some tend to support the loudest 
voices in their districts, even when 


such action appears quite clearly in 
violent conflict with the national in- 
terest. Should we be too critical of 
them when, after all, aren't they 
merely reflecting the collective 
wishes of the districts that voted 
them into office? Without passing 
judgment on the quality of such rea- 
soning, there are those who insist that 
elected representatives of the people 
should always vote the majority views 
of their constituents instead of 
suming the role of national statesmen. 
Thus, if we are to have economic 
statesmanship, we cannot safely rely 
on pressure groups or their represen- 
tatives in Congress to provide it. 


Confidence in Foreign Traders 

Just as the public has come to rely 
on scientists, engineers, doctors, law- 
yers, clergy and farmers for guid- 
ance in their respective fields of com- 
petency, who should be more entitled 
to carry the torch on foreign eco- 
nomic policy than experienced foreign 
traders? But if we are to have that 
opportunity, we must earn the same 
A. B. SPARBOE, page 10) 
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International Gives Details 
Of New Mill in Venezuela 


MINNEAPOLIS—W hat is be- 
lieved to be the first flour milling 
venture by a North American mill- 
ing company in South America has 
been announced by Charles Ritz, 
chairman of the board of Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis. For 
the past several months construc- 
tion has been underway in Vene- 
zuela on a new flour mill with a 
daily capacity of 4,000 cwt. flour. 
The plant will begin milling opera- 
tions in June, Mr. Ritz said. 


Construction of the new mill at 
Puerto Cabello, Venezuela, will cost 
in excess of $4 million, Mr. Ritz said. 
In addition, a large sum will be need- 
ed for working capital for the new 
mill. 

The new mill is owned by a Venezu- 
elan company, Molinos Nacionales 
C. A. (Monaca), a subsidiary of Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., of Canada, 
which in turn is an affiliate of Inter- 
national. 

The plant will use all the latest 
technological advances in flour mill- 
ing operations, including pneumatic 
handling of products, Mr. Ritz said. 
The pneumatic principle utilizes 
strong currents of air within a net- 
work of ducts for moving the grain, 
flour and by-products through the 
various milling processes. 

The mill itself will be flanked by 
10 grain storage tanks, each 105 ft. 
high, with a combined capacity of one 
half million bushels of grain. In addi- 
tion, there will be a two-story flour 
packing and warehouse unit with 
10,000 sq. ft. storage space and an 
air conditioned office and laboratory. 

The mill building, which includes 
the cleaning house, covers 25,000 sq. 
ft. The plant is on a_ three-acre 
tract, which leaves sufficient room to 
double its capacity, Mr. Ritz said. 
There are no plans for a formula feed 
plant at present, he added. 

The plant site of the new mill is 
within the city limits of Puerto Ca- 
bello, a seaport city located on the 
Caribbean. Puerto Cabello, a_ fast 
growing industrial community of 35,- 
000 population, is ideally located to 
serve the heavily populated areas 
of Venezuela, Mr. Ritz said. It is situ- 
ated just 75 miles west of Caracas, 
the capital of Venezuela. The plant 
itself is adjacent to the railroad and 
is on the road to Valencia. 

Henry J. Mulaner, former plant 
manager of Robin Hood’s Montreal 
mill, is the manager of the new mill. 
He has been at the plant site since 
last September. 

All buildings are being constructed 
of steel and concrete. Power will be 
supplied by four diesel operated elec- 
tric generators of 350 kilowatt ca- 
pacity each and two portable genera- 
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MILL IN VENEZUELA—Here is an artist’s sketch of the new mill at Puerto 
Cabello, Venezuela, as it will look upon completion in June. The new mill is 
owned by a Venezuelan company, Molinos Nacionales C.A., a subsidiary of 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., of Canada, which in turn is an affiliate of International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


tors each of 75 kilowatt capacity. 

The mill building itself, the wheat 
cleaning house, the warehouse and 
several of the smaller buildings are 
already complete. The flour packag- 
ing facilities and grain storage tanks 
are nearing completion. Milling ma- 
chinery and equipment as well as 
grain handling equipment are being 
supplied by Buhler Brothers of Uz- 
wil, Switzerland. Other equipment is 
being supplied by many firms in the 
U.S. and several foreign companies. 
“We are now installing the equipment 
as fast as we receive it from the 
manufacturers,” explained Mr. Ritz. 
He added that “much of the packag- 
ing and warehousing equipment has 
already been received and installed.” 

The general contractor is a Danish 
firm, Christiani and Nielsen of Copen- 
hagen who operate a branch office in 
Caracas. Supervision of all phases of 
construction is in the hands of Chris- 
tiani and Nielsen although engineers 
from Buhler, Robin Hood and Inter- 
national are assisting in the place- 
ment and installation of the milling 
machinery. A labor force of more 
than 400 Venezuelans made up of 
general construction men, mill- 
wrights, electricians, carpenters and 
machine tenders has been utilized in 
the project. “The plant and office will 
be staffed primarily with people from 
the Puerto Cabello area,” Mr. Ritz 
said. There will be between 75 and 80 
employees at the mill. 

Despite the recent revolt in Venez- 
uela, work on the plant was delayed 
only four days, Mr. Ritz said, mainly 
because construction workers took an 
unscheduled vacation. 

Carefully selected western hard 
spring wheat to meet the quality 
standards of Venezuelan bakers and 
pasta (macaroni) manufacturers will 
be brought by ship into the harbor 
at Puerto Cabello. Mr. Ritz said hard 
spring wheat for the mill will come 
from the Upper Midwest and western 
Canada. It will be shipped from Du- 
luth or Ft. William down the Great 
Lakes to Buffalo or Montreal. There 
it will be transferred to ocean vessels 
for the trip to Puerto Cabello. Venez- 
uelans prefer hard spring wheat flour 
to other types, Mr. Ritz said. 

Finished flour will be stored in 
eight bulk storage bins which have a 
capacity of 8,000 cwt. Flour will be 
distributed by truck to bakeries and 
pasta manufacturing plants. “Plans 
call for selling the entire output of 
the mill in Venezuelan markets. When 
completed this will be the most mod- 
ern and best equipped flour mill 
known to science,” Mr. Ritz said. 

The fiour will be sold under the 
new Monaca label as well as under 
standard Robin Hood brands, Mr. 
Ritz said. 
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Oliver M. Smith, 
Bemis Executive, 
Dies Unexpectedly 


MINNEAPOLIS—Oliver M. Smith, 
manager of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Minneapolis bag factory and its sales 
division, died unexpectedly Feb. 25. 
He was 57 years old. 

Mr. Smith was well-known to many 
millers and feed plant operators. He 
made their acquaintance while travel- 
ing as a salesman for Bemis for more 
than 15 years. 

Mr. Smith joined Bemis in 1920 as 
a draftsman in the engineering de- 
partment in St. Louis during school 
vacations. He was then attending the 
University of Missouri. He became a 
full time member of the company in 
1922 and was transferred to the order 
department in Minneapolis. The fol- 
lowing year he became a salesman. 
Mr. Smith was made sales manager 
for the Minneapolis plant in 1940 and 
was appointed manager in 1952. 

Born at Webster Groves, Mo., Mr. 
Smith attended Webster Groves high 
school prior to entering the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. He was a member of 
Sigma Nu social fraternity at the uni- 
versity and was graduated with a de- 
gree in business administration. 

Mr. Smith had taken an active part 
in a number of civic activities in Min- 
neapolis. He had been a captain in 
the United Hospital Fund drive, and 
he took a prominent part in the Jun- 
ior Achievement program of Minne- 
apolis. He also took a great interest 
in soil conservation and other farm 
problems. 

In 1954 Mr. Smith served as chair- 
man of the agricultural committee of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce and was active in helping stage 
the annual Farm Forum that is spon- 
sored by the chamber. His other in- 
terests included activity and encour- 
agement in 4-H and Future Farmers 
of America programs. 

Mr. Smith was a member of the 
Methodist Church. He was also a 
member of the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club and the Wayzata Country Club. 
He made his home in Wayzata, a sub- 
urb west of Minneapolis. 

Surviving are his wife, Esther; a 
son, Robert O., Houston, Texas; a 
daughter, Mrs. J. J. Paull, Jr., New 
Martinsville, W.Va.; his mother, Mrs. 
C. O. Smith, Brainerd, Minn., and a 
brother, Robert H. Smith, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 
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J. Lloyd Ford, 
Shawnee Milling 


Founder, Dies 


SHAWNEE, OKLA. — J. Lloyd 
Ford, 81, founder of the Shawnee 
Milling Co. and retired chairman of 
the board, died Feb. 26. He had suf- 
fered a severe stroke in March, 1955, 
and had been confined to a Shawnee 
hospital since that time. 

Mr. Ford was born Sept. 15, 1876, 
at Battle Creek, Mich., and moved 
with his parents, late Mr. and Mrs. 
J. A. Ford, first to Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and later to a farm near Mc- 
Loud, Okla. Still later the family 
moved to Shawnee. Mr. Ford then 
accepted a position with the Acme 


Milling Co. of Oklahoma City and 
traveled for five years. 

On Oct. 20, 1903, Mr. Ford was 
married to Miss Frances Sims at 
Oklahoma City. They moved to 
Shawnee where he purchased the 
Shawnee Roller Mills in 1906. He 


built this firm into the present Shaw- 
nee Milling Co. A son, Leslie A. Ford, 
is now president of the organization 
and a director of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

Mr. Ford was a past president of 
the Oklahoma Millers Assn. and was 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Millers National Federation 
for many years. He was a trustee of 
Oklahoma Baptist University from 
which he received an honorary doctor 
of laws degree for his leadership and 
service to the university. Mr. Ford 
was also active in organizing Okla- 
homa’s first Gideon Camp, which 
placed many Bibles in hotels and 
churches throughout the state. He 
was an active member and deacon 
of the First Baptist Church for more 
than 50 years. Mr. Ford was also 
active in the Masonic lodge, being a 
32nd degree Mason, and was also 
past president of the Shawnee Rotary 
Club. 

Survivors are his widow; another 
son, J. Lloyd Ford, Jr., of the home; 
two daughters, Mrs. Marion E. Hest- 
beck, Oklahoma City, and Mrs. Vic- 
tor H. Wallace, Shawnee; a brother, 
Lewis D. Ford, Shawnee; a sister, 
Mrs. Ferne M. Summerland, Shaw- 
nee; 10 grandchildren, and several 
nieces and nephews. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Export 
Clearances Pass 


6 Million Bu. Mark 


WINNIPEG — In the week ended 
Feb. 27 export clearances of Canadian 
wheat and flour moved over the 6 mil- 
lion-bushel mark for the first time 
since the end of January with just 
under half of the total accounted for 
by class 2 wheat sales of 1,865,000 bu. 
to the U.K. and 1,819,000 bu. to India. 
Flour clearances at the equivalent of 
613,000 bu. were down from the pre- 
vious week’s 1 million bushels total 
and included 386,000 bu. of class 2 
business and 227,000 sold on Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement account. 

Other class 2 buyers included Aus- 
tria with 365,000 bu. and Japan with 
310,000 bu. The Netherlands, Belgium 
and Rhodesia made up the remainder 
of class 2 purchasers with small par- 
cels of 50,000, 47,000 and 15,000 bu. 
respectively. 

Of 1,477,000 bu. sold on IWA ac- 
count, Germany was top buyer with 
596,000 bu. In second place was the 
Netherlands with 470,000 and Japan 
followed with 377,000 bu. Small lots 
to El Salvador, Guatemala and Costa 
Rica made up the remainder. 
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Free Market Supply Wheat 
Seen Falling Short of Need 
In January-June Period of ’58 


WASHINGTON—For the Janu- 
ary-June period of 1958 free wheat 
supplies will fall short of over-all 
requirements, according to esti- 
mates issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its Wheat 
Situation Report dated Feb. 28. 
According to officials, the estimat- 
ed demand in the last half of this 
wheat crop year will amount to 
150 million bushels for export and 
315 million for domestic purposes, 
making a total demand of 465 mil- 
lion bushels compared with the free 
market supply of not more than 
415 million. 


The short supply situation, USDA 
states, indicates increased redemp- 
tions of loan wheat or the sale of 
purchase agreement wheat. However, 
prices for wheat, especially of the 
types required for export, will have 


to strengthen before these redemp- 
tions can take place. An ear'y har- 
vest would help relieve this short 
situation. The relatively tight situ- 
ation in free wheat has only partially 
been reflected in market prices to 
date. 

In analyzing the supply situation, 
USDA notes that red winter wheat 
will continue to dominate the carry- 
out of wheat on June 30 despite the 
outlook that exports from this type 
of wheat may reduce hard winter 
wheat stocks by as much as 30 mil- 
lion bushels at the end of the crop 
year. This reduction represents low- 
ered production in the hard winter 
wheat area. USDA says that white 
wheat supplies may be reduced by 
about 12 million bushels. An increase 
in durum wheat carryout is in pros- 
FREE WHEAT, page 47) 
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USDA Orders 21.8 Million Lb. 


Flour for Domestic Relief 


WASHINGTON 


Orders for a total of 21,890,150 Ib. flour and 8,594,400 


Ib. yellow cornmeal were sent to mills by the Commodity Stabilization Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture Feb. 28. The flour and cornmeal will 
be ‘used for domestic relief purposes. The flour and cornmeal orders are for 
delivery April 10 and 20. Details of the orders are appended. 


FLOUR 
Processing 
Bag size, charge, 
Company— Milling point Quantity Ib 100 Ib. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co > maha 180,000 10 $0.30 
60,000 100 Mt 
80, 000% 10 30 
Denver 80,000 10 50 
80,000 50 17 
40 000+ 100 12 
Claflin, Kansas 1,060,000 10 25 
El Reno, Okla 1,055,000 10 27 
LeGrange Mills Red Wing, Minn 670,000+ 100 21° 
Kansas Milling Co. Wichita, Kansas 80,000 10 .09 
80,000 50 BD he 
Morrison Milling Co. ...Denton, Texas 220,000 10 27 
Abilene Flour Mills Co .Abilene, Kansas 344 400 100 16* 
American Flours, Inc. Newton, Kansas 60, 000¢ 100 4) 
40, 000¢ 50 54 
160,000 10 38 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Newton or Winfield, Kansas 80,000 50 o9* 
40,000 100 .16* 
80,000 100 .15* 
160,000 50 .10* 
480,000 50 .08* 
160,000 50 .07* 
50,000 100 17* 
350,000+ 100 .17* 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co ...Chattanooga, Tenn 900,000 10 14 
Burrus Mills, Inc. é et +t. Worth 120,000 10 2494 
52,000 100 0709 
Russell-Miller Milling Co Buffalo 76,400 100 63 
1,499, 200% 100 20° 
40, 000+ 50 17* 
Shawnee Milling Co. Shawnee, Okla 680,000 10 20 
720,000 10 22 
520,000 10 199 
480 000 10 17 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc Springfield, Ili 1,536,850 10 27 
Atchison, Kansas 440, 000+ 100 197" 
1,700,006 10 20 
780,000 100 16 
Enid, Okla 1,500,000 10 239 
Minneapolis 240,000 100 15* 
Buhler Mill & Elevator : ...loman, Kansas 900,000 10 26 
International Milling Co -Blackwell, Okla 378,500 100 19* 
Ponca City, Okla 160,000 100 is* 
General Mills, Inc. ..Kansas City 1,237,150 10 22 
310,650 50 o7* 
80, 000% 50 12* 
310,000+ 10 17° 
80,000 100 17° 
Wichita Falls, Texas 1,040,000 10 16 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co. Mt. Vernon, Ind 320,000 10 25 
Southeastern Mill, Inc. . : Rome, Ga. 100,000 100 20* 
*Credit. *Bread. Whole wheat 
CORNMEAL 
Bagdad Roller Mills .. -Bagdad, Ky 155,000 100 $0.38 
156,850 50 40 
Cathe GEE actctccveers Crete, Neb. 650,000 5 ae 
40, 000+ 50 .65* 
Lauhoff Grain Co. ...... ‘ ..Danville, Il. 80, 000+ 50 .67* 
Keco Milling Co. ...... ..McKenzie, Tenn 580,000 5 63 
lilinois Cereal Mill, Inc. Paris, Ill 2,640,000 5 65 
80,000 50 37 
Murphy Grain & Milling Co.......... Owensboro, Ky 697,150 5 68 
1,160, 000% 50* 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co ......Milwaukee 515,400 100 33 
Shawnee Milling Co. ... Shawnee, Okla 200,000% 38* 
280,000 5 65 
240,000 5 665 
General Foods Corp. . Kankakee, Iii. 240, 000t 5 .24* 


*Credit. *Degermed. 





MORE U.S. AID 
FOR CEYLON 


WASHINGTON—A gift of 30,000 
metric tons of foodstuffs for the relief 
and rehabilitation of flood victims in 
Ceylon has been offered by the U.S. 
government. The gift is valued at 
$4.5 million at current market prices 
and including ocean freight. Ship- 
ments will consist of 15,000 tons rice, 
with the balance in the form of other 
foodstuffs. This offer is in addition to 
previous gifts for flood relief covering 
11,000 tons of flour. Supplies are be- 
ing made under the emergency pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act (Pub- 
lic Law 480, Title II.) 





It’s Triplets 
For the Stangers! 


MINNEAPOLIS—Eric A. Stanger, 
Henry Simon, Ltd., the British mill- 
ing engineering firm, has announced 
the birth of triplets to his wife, 
Cynthia. Both the mother and chil- 
dren—all boys—are doing well. 

The first arrival, timed in at 2:24 
p.m., March 1, weighed 4 Ib. 8 oz. 
and was named John Eric. The sec- 
ond, Michael James, arrived at 2:30 
p.m. and weighed 5 Ib. and 2 oz., the 
same as his “youngest” brother, 
David Robert, who arrived five min- 
utes later. The Stangers have two 
other children, Gillian, 7, born in 
Stockholm, and Barbara, 4, born in 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Stanger is Simon manager for 
the U.S. and Canada and is a direc- 


tor of the Canadian company. He 
makes his headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. 


Mrs. Stanger has been in the news 
on previous occasions. In 1956, she 
suffered a fractured back while flying 
to Minneapolis from the Dallas tech- 
nical conference of the Association of 
Operative Millers. In 1955, sailing 
back from a vacation at home in 
England, she came through a hurri- 
cane and some of the roughest Atlan- 
tic weather experienced in many 
years 

The Stangers are scheduled to re- 
turn to England this summer where 
Mr. Stanger will take up an appoint- 
ment with his firm’s home office. 
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Food Comes First 
Conference Hits 
Food Faddism 
WASHINGTON Food fad advo- 


cates and others who would promote 
short cuts to health came in for se- 
vere criticism here last week at the 
National Food Conference based on 
the theme “Food Comes First.” 
Attacks on food faddists and their 
camp followers were made by leading 


medical nutritionists of the nation 
and by Dr. David B. Allman, head 
of the American Medical Assn. Dr 


Allman expressed concern about the 
welfare of 10 million Americans who 
are currently being influenced by 
“nutrition quacks.” 

While Dr. Allman basically urged 
consultation with own doctor 
as elemental, he did offer the follow- 
ing observations whicn everyone 
should use even though they do not 
sense any urgent need of medical 
attention. 
@ Eating 
equal parts of 
choice of foods. 
@ Physical fitness is not limited to 
exercise only; no one can be physical- 
ly fit on a poor diet. 

@ Skipping breakfast or skimping on 
it is a bad habit. An adequate break- 
fast provides the individual with the 
food energy to do his work and in- 
creases his work efficiency in the 
morning hours. 

@ Good nutrition does not come over- 
night. And it is not a hit-or-miss pro- 
position. Good nutrition is a result 
of a lifetime of daily good eating 
habits. 

Dr. Fredrick J. Stare, chairman 
of the department of nutrition at 
the Harvard School of Public Health, 
cited the nutritional problems of 
American citizens of 45 years old or 
older. He said that they cannot expect 
a life duration such as is attained by 
17 nations of the Caucasian world. 
He said that the mortality rate 
among the U.S. male after 45 years 
is “deplorable.” 

Dr. Stare’s advice to the American 
male was to eat good food in the 
quantity to maintain a_ desirable 
weight and of proper quality to nour- 
ish the body. Both men and women 
who are overweight should take im- 
mediate steps to lose unwanted 
weight and dangerous pounds. 


one’s 


should be composed of 
enjoyment and wise 





Forecasted Wheat Flour Per Capita Use 
Dips to 118 lb. in USDA Compilation 


WASHINGTON—The forecasted 
per capita consumption of wheat 
flour in 1958 has been set at 118 
Ib. by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in its National Food 
Situation Report released Feb. 25. 
This represents a drop of 1 Ib. from 
the 1957 preliminary estimate of 
119 Ib. It is expected that the ci- 
vilian per capita of all cereal foods 
in 1958 will average a little lower 
than last year, continuing the long- 
term downward trend. 


The department points out, how- 
ever, that total consumption levels 
may remain unchanged because of 
the ever-increasing population. 

Last year, the report indicates, the 
domestic use of wheat for food and 
nonfood purposes totaled about 560 
million bushels, compared with 606 
million in 1956. Civilian consumption 
of wheat food products, measured in 
grain equivalent, was about the same 
as in 1956, although the per capita 


rate was down slightly. Exports in 
1957 reached a near-record of about 
500 million bushels, 5% above the 
high level of the previous year. 

The estimated per capita consump- 
tion of breakfast cereals manufac- 
tured from wheat remains unchanged 
from the 1956 and 1957 estimate of 
2.8 Ib. Rye flour, oat food products 
and barley food products also remain 
unchanged in the estimates of con- 
sumption at 1.3, 3.2 and 1.1 Ib. in 
that order. Breakfast cereals made 
from corn are steady at 1.7 Ib 


Price Levels 

Retail prices of most cereal prod- 
ucts, USDA predicts, will likely be a 
little higher this year than in 1957 
because of probable increases in pro- 
cessing and distributing Last 
year retail prices of cereal and bak: 
ery products averaged 4% higher 
than in 1956, with the increase due 
mainly to advances in marketing 
charges. 


costs 
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f | ‘HE flour markets were almost 
devoid of sales activity for the 
seven-day period ending March 3 and 
buying in all major regions began to 
slump toward crop year lows. Effec- 
tive market factors, for the most 
part, were more conducive to a wait- 
and-see policy than to extending com- 
mitments. Some short coverage in the 
hard winter wheat bakery types has 
given rise to the hope that buying 
will occur in that area soon, the only 
bright note in the week’s picture. 

Many large bakers and flour job- 
bers are becoming increasingly sensi- 
tive to the divergent trends of old 
and new crop wheat prices, and the 
effect on flour prices. With increasing 
reports of a probable tightness of old 
crop supplies, and accompanying price 
strength, buyers are more inclined to 
wait for new crop time, extending 
bookings 30 to 60 days. This tendency 
becomes more pronounced as _ the 
probability grows for a huge crop, 
possibly with lower prices, in the 
Southwest in just a few months. 

Equally as detrimental to buying 
last week was the softening of prices 
in the spring wheat mills area and 
the Southwest. Sales by spring wheat 
mills dropped to 34% of five-day mill- 
ing capacity, while sales in the South- 
west dipped to 22%, and in the cen- 
tral states to 35%. In the East, even 
attractive price concessions were un- 
able to stimulate purchases. 

The family flour trade and clears 
generally experienced the same dull- 
ness last week. 

In some areas production was still 
being maintained at better than 5 
days, although not inclined to rise, 
according to trends of the past sever- 
al weeks. Production by mills of the 
U.S. for the week amounted to 103% 
of five-day milling capacity, the same 
level as the previous week, compared 
with 98% a year ago. Production de- 
clined in the Southwest, the central 
states and the Southeast, but was up 
slightly in other areas. (See tables 
on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales were just 
about a blank, and with quotations 
10 to 20¢ below the previous week, 
buyers found it the wisest course of 
action to sit tight and watch the mar- 
kets for additional declines. Sales for 
the week dropped below 35% of five- 
day milling capacity, the lowest point 
since mid-November, and gave indi- 
cations of slipping closer to the crop 
year low. Sales for the week were 
reported at 34% of capacity, com- 
pared with 104% the previous week 
and 63% a year ago. 

Shipping directions and running 
time continued as the most active 
aspects locally. Directions ranged 


from fair to very good, giving indica- 
tions of the drain on existing bal- 
ances to fulfill Lenten demands for 
bakery products at the retail level. 
Shipments by spring wheat mills for 
the week amounted to 97% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 96% the 


Flour Selling Slow, Prices 


Dip as Buying Trade Shows 








... a Hesitancy Toward Bookings 


previous week and 99% a year ago. 

Family flour sales, too, were slow, 
as expected after a lengthy period of 
intensive promotional activity by 
major milling firms which was con- 
cluded during February. Shipping di- 
rections were good. 

The balance between the supply 
and demand for spring wheat clears 
flour continued to dominate trading 
in that type, with prices steady be- 
cause of the mills’ comfortable posi- 
tion rather than any current demand. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 119% of 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 


into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











five-day capacity, compared with 
117% the previous week and 93% a 
year ago. Production by mills of the 
interior Northwest amounted to 105% 
of capacity, compared with 106% the 
previous week and 105% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 119% of capacity, com- 
pared with 117% the previous week 
and 93% a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 28, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots, Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent $5.83@6.03, short patent $5.93 
@6.13, high gluten $6.13@6.33, first 
clear $5.27@5.89, whole wheat $5.83 
@5.93; family $6.35@7.45. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Although some flour 
booking is thought to be in the offing 
for this month, as some bakers need 
supplies, nothing of consequence has 
materialized so far. Sales last week 
were very light, amounting to only 
22% of capacity. About one eighth of 
that represented export and govern- 
ment sales. Bookings in the previous 
week were 28% of capacity, and a 
year ago the figure was 47%. 

Interest in bakery flour was at a 
minimum, sales confined almost en- 
tirely to regular p.d.s. business and 
isolated fill-in buying. It is the con- 
sensus that virtually all major buyers 
have covered their needs through 
April. Some independents will need 
flour in March, but even if they book 
for several months, the volume is not 
expected to be large. 

Price movement was not conducive 
to any buying interest, values slip- 
ping several cents from a week 
earlier. The outlook for the new crop 
wheat continues good and there are 
few who expect to see wheat prices 
higher next season than this. 

Family flour sales were even more 
quiet. Prices on both the nationally 
advertised brands and other family 
types were unchanged. Directions 
were rated pretty good. 

In the clears market, low grade 
flour was traded in good volume, but 
there was very dull interest in first 
clears. The low grade flour apparent- 
ly was headed for the Middle East 
markets. Prices were virtually un- 
changed from a week earlier. Other 
export business was limited. 

Mill running time has slacked off 
recently in some areas of the South- 
west. The main reason seems to be 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 41) 





Durum Receipts Light, Semolina Buying 
Declines; Running Time Still Strong 


URUM and semolina prices ap- 

parently climbed to the highest 
levels that the current market will 
sustain early in the seven-day period 
ending March 3, and then settled 
back to slightly lower positions. 
Wheat receipts were slightly more 
than the previous period, but still 
below normal. 

Semolina buying was slow, in con- 
trast with the active pace of recent 
weeks. Prices reached almost a sea- 
sonal maximum early, and _ then 
softened, to end the period 10¢ low- 
er. The closing quotations, however, 
were still above prices of the past 
several weeks by 10 to 20¢. 

Semolina buying in February, 
though fairly good, was spotty, with 
some users of macaroni and spaghetti 
products covered to May 1 and 
beyond, while others admit to having 
only a 30-day supply on hand. A good 
segment of the trade did no buying 


in February. Mill running time con- 
tinued heavy at 6 to 7 days. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 125% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 138% the 
previous week and 107% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Feb. 28 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.39@2.41 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.38@2.40 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.36@2.39 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.34@2.38 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.33@2.37 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.31@2.35 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 


five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Feb. 23-Mar. | .... 157,500 200,866 125 
Previous week ..... 157,500 *217,894 138 
Year ago ......... 156,500 166,383 107 
Crop year 

production 

July |, 1957-Mar. 1, 1958.......... 6,012,568 
July |, 1956-Mar. 2, 1957.......... 5,289,089 

*Revised. 
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Buying of Millfeed 
Improves, Prices 


Climb Sharply 


— demand was good 
over the country during the 
seven-day period ending March 3. 
Prices averaged $1 to $2 above the 
previous week. In the Southwest the 
strength was credited to a slower 
running time at the mills and the in- 
centive of heavy snow over feed lots. 
In the Midwest the better pace of 
business was attributed to a seasonal 
pick up in demand, spurred by the 
diversion of buying interests from 
the blizzard-bcund east coast. By the 
end of the period mills along the 
eastern seaboard were sufficiently 
back on schedule to participate, and 
prices in that area began to take on 
added firmness. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
49,753 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 49,466 tons 
in the previous week and 51,351 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Favorable running 
time and improved demand continued 
to favor millfeed sales last week. 
Sacked bran, active now for several 
weeks, made its sharpest gains of the 
season, to end the period $2 above 
the previous week’s close. Middlings 
came to life and rose $2 to $3. Most 
mills closed the period by quoting no 
delivery earlier than March 10, and 
some not before March 15. Much of 
the local demand was sstill being 
attributed to heavy snowstorms and 
the tie-up of transportation and in- 
dustry in the East, with its diversion- 
ary effect to the Midwest. Red dog 
demand continued good, with prices 
steady. Quotations Feb. 28: Bran $37, 
standard midds. $35.50@36, flour 
midds. $39, red dog $39.50@40. 

Kansas City: Offerings of millfeed 
tightened considerably due to poor 
mill running time. Prices advanced 
strongly. Sacked feed, particularly, 
was in limited supply. Demand was 
fair to good, stimulated by colder 
weather and heavy snow over parts 
of the Southwest. Fairly good inter- 
est from the Southeast was reported 
during the week. Quotations March 
3, carlots, Kansas City: Bran $35.50 
@36.25, shorts $35@35.75, sacked; 
bran $31.50@32.25, middlings $32.50 
@33.25, shorts $32.50@33.25, bulk. 


Wichita: Demand was heavy, with 
bran in stronger demand than shorts. 
Offerings were adequate. Bran was 
up $1.50, shorts were unchanged to 
25¢ higher. Quotations Feb. 28, basis 


Kansas City: Bran $35.25@35.75, 
shorts $34.75@35.25. 
Hutchinson: Interest in millfeed 


continued strong, with bran taking 
over the price lead through an ad- 
vance of $1.25. Blizzard conditions 
which prevailed the last half of the 
week cut off virtually all truck ship- 
ments. Quotations March 1, basis 
Kansas City, sacked: Bran $35G 
35.75, gray shorts $34.50@35.25. 
Salina: Demand was good for bran 
and the price advanced $2. Shorts 
advanced 50¢ ton with demand slow. 
Supplies of bran were scarce but 
shorts were plentiful. Quotations Feb. 
27, basis Kansas City: Bran $35.50@ 
36, gray shorts $34.50@35. 
Ft. Worth: Bran was in very good 
(Turn to MILLFEED, page 46) 
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Contrasting Forces Press 


Old, New Crop Wheat Prices 


LD and new crop wheat futures 

moved under the influence of 
contrasting forces in the seven-day 
period ending March 3. The March 
contract rose steadily all week as de- 
liveries continued light, bolstered by 
another government report of in- 
creasing tightness of free market sup- 
plies the remainder of this crop year. 
New crop futures continued to labor 
bearishly under pressure of ideal 
growing conditions in the Southwest 
and the promise of a record harvest 
in the months ahead. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
March 3 were: Chicago March 
$2.21% @2.21, May $2.17% @%, July 
$1.93@1.92%, September $1.96; Kan- 
sas City—March $2.16%, May $2.09%, 
July $1.87%4, September $1.91, De- 
cember $2.01; Minneapolis May 
$2:23%, July $2.14%. 

The latest U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture estimate of wheat supplies, 
issued at mid-week, was bullish and 
gave strength to March futures at 
the same time that softening forces 
were at work weakening other con- 
tracts. The report forecast free mar- 
ket wheat supplies for the remaining 
months of 1957-58 at 420 million 
bushels, or 20 million short of needed 
supplies for all purposes. Two factors, 
neither given the importance they 
probably merit, could ease the tight- 
ehing situation somewhat. The first 
is the increasing use of payment-in- 
kind export script, now reappearing, 
to ‘fill overseas commitments from 
government - stored stocks, thereby 
easing the pressure on short supplies 
The other would be a rise in free 
market prices to a point equal to, or 
above, government loan rates, there- 
by encouraging the holders of stored 
wheat to redeem it for free market 
use. With Southwest hard winter 
wheat prices still about 10¢ below the 
loan level, the latter solution is not 
too likely at this time. 


New crop contracts continued 
under heavy pressure of ideal 
weather for the Southwest crop, 
including additional amounts of 
snow in Kansas. Prices softened 
approximately 2¢. 


Export sales for the week were 
only moderate, although outstanding 
authorizations under government pro- 
grams reportedly total 104 million 
bushels. Yugoslavia purchased 700,- 
000 bu. Gulf hard and Atlantic white 
wheat; Japan purchased 530,000 bu. 
western white, and Korea asked of- 
fers on 500,000 bu. other wheat. 

Receipts Decline 

Receipts of wheat at the primary 
markets totaled 7.1 million bushels 
during the week ended Feb. 28, slight- 
ly under the previous week. Minne- 
apolis and Duluth inspections, how- 
ever, were both above the week be- 
fore. Minneapolis had a total of 1,258 
cars, With 351 of them owned by the 
government. Duluth receipts amount- 
ed to 1,083 cars. Mills were not active 
buyers since flour sales lagged and 
their stocks, for nearby requirements, 
were ample. Exporters, too, were not 
in need of supplies and the premium 
basis was lowered 2@3¢. The aver- 
age protein of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis was 
13.93%, compared with 13.70 the 
same week last year. At the close 
Feb. 28 No. 1 dark northern spring, 
or No. 1 northern spring, through 
11% protein, traded at 7@8¢ over 


the Minneapolis May price of $2.23%; 





12% protein 8@9¢ over, 13% pro- 
tein 9@10¢ over, 14% protein 10G@ 
ll¢ over, 15% protein 11@12¢ over, 
16% protein 12@16¢ over, and 17% 
protein 16@20¢ over. Durum wheat 
prices were stronger because of mced- 
erate receipts, but demand faltered 
at the close, holding down net gains 
for the week. (See tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 28 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary sista ‘ $2.30% @2.31% 
12% Protein Peres 
13% Protein Serre CC 
14% Protein 4 Wadena . 2.33% @2.34% 
15% Protein oS" -». 2.34% @2.35% 
16% Protein 2.35% @2.39% 
17% Protein 2.39% @2.43% 

Protein premiums for over 17%, Ic each 
“4% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 
tc discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 Ib 
Cash wheat premiums at Kansas 


City jumped up and down rather er- 
ratically, but stayed within a narrow 
range. At the close March 3, ordinary 
wheat premiums showed a ‘¢ net 
gain for the week, while the lower 
range on high protein varieties was 
off 42¢. Top of the range quotations 
were unchanged. The day-to-day 
changes were in both directions, and 
varied mostly with the supply avail- 
able each day. Part of the relative 
strength in ordinary premiums arose 
out of some apprehension of a possi- 
ble tightness in March deliveries, in 
combination with the fact that cash 
wheat was selling below loan redemp- 
tion values and government agencies 
were predicting eventual tightness in 
old crop free wheat supplies. The 
higher protein weakness stemmed 
mostly from a volume of swapping of 
ordinary wheat for CCC stocks of 
protein quality. 

Severe winter weather over much 
of the wheat belt last week also 
tended to strengthen the cash mar- 
ket, making it more difficult for coun- 
try shipments to be made. Arrivals at 
Kansas City continued in heavy vol- 
ume, but this was due primarily to 
movement of CCC stocks. Receipts 
last week were 892 cars, compared 
with 1,070 in the previous week and 
593 a year ago. CCC supplies account- 
ed for 500 cars of the arrivals. 

Only light interior offerings were 
reported by trade interests, but de- 
mand from mills and merchandisers 


was not insistent, supplies being 
taken only as made available. At 
midweek, wheat prices reached the 


highest point of the year, but still 
were mostly below the net loan level 
The same situation prevails over all 
of the Southwest. 

Closing cash premiums March 3 
were 344¢ over the March future for 
ordinary wheat, 4@6¢ over for 
11.50% protein, 442@14¢ over for 
12% protein, 6@16¢ over for 12.50% 
protein, 8@21¢ over for 13%, 9@23¢ 
over for 13.50% and 10@25¢ over for 


14%. The March option closed at 
$2.16%, up 2%¢ for the week. 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 28 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard $2.17'2@2.48'4 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.1642 @2.48 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.1442 @2.46 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.12'2@2.44 
No. | Red ee 2.20'/2 @2.22'2 
No. 2 Red 2.19'2@2.22 
No. 3 Red . 2.17% @2.21 
No. 4 Red notes : 2.1542 @2.19 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 


A Statistical Service Provided 


Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 








Current 


Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Fiour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total! estimated output of a! 








mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 
Feb. 23- Feb. 24- Feb. 26 Feb. 27 
March | * Previous March 2, March 4 March 5 

1958 week 1957 1956 1955 

Northwest 754,804 757,747 673,918 636,255 661,957 
Southwest 1,308,703 1,306,921 1,302,248 1,251,927 1,221,344 
Buffalo 520,128 504 88! 560,999 454,602 530,288 
Central and Southeast 540,390 574,224 559,265 515.613 547,809 
North Pacific Coast 309,880 311,718 302,732 278,535 299,852 
Totals 3,433,905 3,455.49 3,399,162 3,136,932 3,261,250 
Percentage of tota! U.S. output 74 74 75 75 75 





—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 





Crop year flour production 
~eenenend 





° 














Feb. 23- Feb. 24 Feb. 25 Feb. 2/- 
March | Previous March 2 March 4 March § March | March 2 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 1958 1957 
Northwest Wg 117 93 92 93 25,056,321 24,230,943 
Southwest 100 10! 98 96 94 45,879,742 46 882 858 
Buffalo 107 103 118 9% TT 19.324.459 19.402.570 
Central and S$. E 92 97 98 90 80 19,237,513 19,084,311 
No. Pacific Coast 98 96 82 76 86 10,984 654 10,889,353 
To 103 103 98 92 95 120,482,689 120,490,035 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour %e ac 5-day week Flour %e ac 
c it tput tivit capacity output tivity 
ec sitiedn NTO ie v"Y = Feb. 23-Mar. | 281,750 236,559 84 
Feb. 23-Mar 231,000 276,374 119 Previous week 281,750 244,600 87 
Previous week 231,000 *272,908 117 Year ago 287,500 262,752 92 
Year ago 237,000 220,556 93 Two years ago 279,850 298,227 107 
Two years ago 237,000 232,056 97 Five-year average 9! 
Five-year average 92 Ten-year average 90 
Ten-year average 90 ; i 
"Revised 50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansos 
: City (including Wichita and Salina) 
Princip nterior mills in Minnesota, includ- . f 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana 5-day week four e ac- 
and lowa capacity output tivity 
~ Feb. 23-Mar. | 1,020,950 1,072,114 105 
5-day week Flour © ac Previews week 1020980 *1 062.421 104 
capacity output tivity Year ago | 032.500 1.039.496 100 
Feb. 23-Mar 456.900 479.430 105 Two years ago 1,021,350 953,700 $4 
Previous week 456,900 *484 839 106 Five-year average 9 
Year ago 430,509 453,362 105 Ten-year average 93 
Two years ago 454,500 404,199 89 Revised 
Five-yee aver 92 
Gasoser ounene. 92 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
"Revised Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
PACIFIC COAST Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Washington Mills capacity output tivity 
e . Feb. 23-Mar. | 592,250 540,390 92 
doy week Few Thy (freviens week 592250 *574'224 97 
ee ~ Year ago 570.250 559.265 98 
Feb. 23-Mar 194,500 181,479 93 Two years age 570.250 515.613 90 
Previous week 194,500 *181,608 93 Five-year average 85 
Year ago 215,000 186,965 80 Ten-year average 8) 
Two years ago 215,000 148,637 68 *Revised 
Five-year average 89 
ge average 83 BUFFALO 
a r ‘ 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills capacity output tivity 
Feb. 23-Mar. | 128,500 28,40! 00 Feb. 23-Mar. | 487,500 520,12 107 
Previous week 128,500 130,110 101 Previous week 487, 500 504 88! 03 
Year ago 138,750 115,767 84 Year ago 75,000 560,999 8 
Two years ago 133,200 129,898 93 Two years ago 475,000 454 602 96 
Five-year average 85 Five-year average 106 
Ten-year average 86 Ten-year average 102 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millifeed in tons for week ending March and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 
and St. Joseph 2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Production com- 
puted on the basis of 72.6% flour production 
Southwest* —Northwest*— Buffalot —Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date production to date production to date 
2 ), 82 7 778,438 
Feb. 23-Mar. | 25,257 926,579 14,510 480,829 9,986 371,030 49,753 | 
Previous weet $25,223 $14,549 9,694 349 466 
Two weeks ago 29,405 14,583 10,949 54.93 . 
1957 26,370 946,282 13,621 486,374 11,360 379,562 51,35! 812,218 
1956 25,35! 893,244 13,243 474,368 9,462 320,35 48 056 687 963 
1955 24,732 883,329 13,359 478 547 10,701 375.534 48,792 737 410 
1954 23,819 847,833 13,8346 509,249 9.750 400,906 47,405 57,988 
*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. All mills. $Revised 
winter milling wheat was selling cific Northwest with improved export 
March 3 at $2.51% @2.53, rail basis and miiling demand and lighter offer- 
delivered Texas common points ings from the country A large 
Truck wheat was selling at $2.22@ amount of wheat is under loan, with 
225 delivered north Texas mills. De- free offerings small. Japan took one 
mand was slow and offerings were and a half cargoes of white wheat, 
sufficient two cargoes of white and one of 
Wheat markets firmed in the Pa- hard winters went to Formosa, 
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(Continued from page 5) 





public confidence and respect now 
accorded scientists, doctors and the 
clergy, concerning our objectivity and 
unselfishness when appraising foreign 
economic problems. Acknowledging 
that the quality of economic policy in 
a free democratic society can be no 
higher than public sentiment and un- 
derstanding permit, I suggest that we 
have the same opportunity and re- 
sponsibility to society to help keep 
our economy healthy and strong as 
a doctor has respecting the physical 
well-being of his patients. 

Before we can deal adequately with 
the present hostility in some circles 
toward more liberal trading policies, 
we must understand “how come” that 
there can be such serious conflicts 
in economic beliefs, which have no 
respect whatsoever for political, so- 
cial, geographic or racial dimensions. 
A possible explanation is that we tend 
to look at such problems through 
three different pairs of eyes, repre- 
senting those of a worker, taxpayer 
and consumer. When a proposition is 
viewed as adversely affecting our own 
job, automatically we are opposed to 
it. On the other hand, if it affects 
only the “other fellow,” we are in- 
clined to raise our sights to see how 
we are affected as a taxpayer or con- 
sumer. 


Differences in Approach 

For example, let’s take _ three 
mythical characters—Bill, Joe and 
Mike. Bill makes wooden clothes pins, 
and his job is threatened by imports, 
so it is perfectly natural for Bill to 
favor protection against clothes pins 
from Sweden; whereas Joe and Mike, 
as consumers, are opposed to raising 
the duties of clothes pins, since this 
would raise their cost of living. Joe 
helps to manufacture bicycles, which 
makes him favor raising the duty on 
British bicycles, or perhaps an im- 
port quota, to enhance his job. This 
time Bill and Mike gang up on Joe, 
opposing anything likely to raise the 
price of bicycles, which they know 
they will soon have to buy for their 
youngsters. Mike is a bartender, and 
he doesn’t care whether the people he 
serves beer work at jobs that are 
affected or not affected by imports, 
just as long as they come in for their 
beer. His attitude toward imports, 
duties, etc., is one of comparative 
indifference; but when compelled to 
take a stand, he tends to view such 
matters through the eyes of a con- 
sumer. 

Now let’s complicate this compari- 
son of interests some more by intro- 
ducing an exporter into the picture, 
who has a product that many foreign 
markets want, and a product that 
can readily be sold at a profit with- 
out any public subsidy. For perfectly 
obvious reasons, this exporter is 
strongly opposed to raising the duties 
on either Swedish clothes pins or 
English bicycles, realizing that those 
countries will not have dollars to pay 
for his exports unless they earn the 
dollars from their exports to this 
country. Now how are we going to 
reconcile this four-way clash of in- 
terests? 

As it is utterly impossible to give 
all four men their own way, it be- 
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not with the government, which 
points up the big difference between 
domestic and export selling. A strictly 
domestic operations can be planned 
and budgeted with pretty fair ac- 
curacy, but the exporter, on the other 
hand, must deal not only with all the 
problems common to the domestic 
salesmen, but also a host of others 
including various degrees of restric- 
tions and controls in different coun- 
tries. But his most frustrating prob- 
lem of all today has nothing to do 
with trading at all. It is selling the 
public that foreign commerce, per se, 
is not an evil and sinister plot to rob 
U.S. workmen of their jobs, as some 
irresponsible people would have us be- 
lieve, but instead, represents bene- 
ficial expansion of production, and 
more jobs in this country. 


Imports, Exports Not Independent 

In demonstrating this fact to the 
public, let’s quit discussing exports 
and imports as independent opera- 
tions, when actually they are as in- 
separable as the Siamese Twins. Just 
as surely as a sales contract needs 
both a buyer and a seller, exports and 
imports represent the teeter-totter 
action of foreign trade. Imports pay 
for exports, and exports pay for im- 
ports; one cannot exist without the 
other. 

From the standpoint of convenience 
and cost, perhaps the ideal situation 
would be to have all the things we 
want right in our own back yard, if 
for no other reason than to avoid 
transportation expense. Were that so, 
there would be absolutely no need for 
commerce or trade at all, either 
foreign or domestic. For reasons 
known only to himself, the Heavenly 
Father distributed resources very un- 
evenly throughout the world. It was 
this uneven distribution that created 
the need for trading, which in turn 
permitted the transformation of man 
from a roving nomad scratching for 
his needs, to a member of a settled 
community wherein specialization and 
trading afforded everyone a much 
higher standard of living, and with 
much less effort. 

Ever since, man has been striving 
to improve and expand to avail him- 


self of the greatest possible range of 
food, fiber and other products for his 
own comfort. Modern civilization 
would fall flat if trading were sud- 
denly outlawed, so it naturally fol- 
lows that any degree of arbitrary 
interference with the freest possible 
exchange of goods and services cor- 
respondingly reduces maximum en- 
joyment of the world’s resources. 
Thus, it will be seen that all trading, 
whether it be between individuals, 
communities, states or nations, serves 
the public interest, guarantees maxi- 
mum commercial activity, and creates 
the largest possible number of jobs. 


Erroneous Argument 

In spite of the overwhelming evi- 
dence favoring not only continuation, 
but also maximum expansion of 
foreign commerce, there are those 
who persist in advocating contraction 
of foreign trade, relying largely on 
the emotional, yet completely erron- 
eous, argument that this would save 
domestic jobs and even _ increase 
them. 

What jobs? Such people very skill- 
fully avoid mentioning that far more 
so-called export jobs would thereby 
be destroyed. The quickest way to 
substantiate this is to look at the 
big difference in the dollar value be- 
tween our exports and imports of 
moveable goods—about 20 billion 
dollars vs. 13 billion dollars; a dif- 
ference of 7 billion dollars. Moreover, 
a great proportion of that 13 billion 
dollar import figure represents raw 
materials urgently needed to keep 
our domestic industry operating; 
whereas the much bigger export figure 
represents finished and semifinished 
goods that have consumed vast 
amounts of U.S. labor. 

Surely it takes no intellectual giant 
to choose between a comparatively 
few unprofitable domestic jobs seek- 
ing protection against imports at 
extra cost to consumers, as against 
the export jobs that neither need nor 
ask the consumer for any such sub- 
sidy, but in addition, create profits. 

Competent analysts venture the 
opinion that even though all of our 
duties were eliminated entirely, it 
is very doubtful that 100,000 non- 
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farm domestic jobs could possibly 
be lost to imports; whereas four and 
a half million whole families look 
to our foreign commerce for their 
livelihood. Again, is it at all difficult 
for the consuming public to make the 
correct choice? At the same time, 
let us be frank enough to admit that 
the public must make a choice, and 
then bear the consequences. Asking 
or expecting the public to choose the 
course not suited to its best inter- 
ests is not giving the consumer credit 
for common horse sense. The most 
charitable thing that can be said for 
the advocates of economic isolation 
and deliberate reduction of our 
foreign commerce, is that they are 
innocently ignorant about the work- 
ings of our competitive enterprise 
system. It would be in much better 
taste if they would show some con- 
cern over the highly profitable ex- 
port jobs which their proposals would 
destroy. 

Mere jobs and high wages are not 
goals in themselves. If they were, 
we could discard all our modern 
machines, stop research, quit inter- 
national trading altogether and mere- 
ly engage in any occupations that 
suited our fancy, with complete dis- 
regard for productivity. Only a luna- 
tic could advocate this. The purpose 
of all economic activity is basically 
to satisfy needs and wants, and the 
extent to which we can enjoy recre- 
ation after supplying those needs and 
wants depends upon how economically 
we employ our energies. The point 
I am trying to make is that jobs 
do not come first, but second, and 
only after a need or want exists. The 
other indispensable ingredient to sat- 
isfy many needs and wants is raw 
material, and it is the efficient blend- 
ing together of energy and raw ma- 
terial that produces productive jobs. 

In the days of barter, all this was 
understood and trade was compara- 
tively simple; but in these modern 
times, often we get confused as to 
the relationships between costs, 
prices, wages and values. In a free 
competitive system, the ultimate con- 
sumer in the market place establishes 
comparative values which he can 
and/or will pay. Asking prices do 
not necessarily reflect what can be 
secured from the consumer, but only 
what the seller is striving to get. It 
is in the power of the seller to adjust 
his prices in establishing to what 
extent he will participate in supply- 
ing the consumer’s wants. Naturally 
his costs govern his flexibility in this 
respect, and wages are only one of 
the components along with cost of 
materials and other expenses found 
in our modern industrial system. 
What can be paid for wages, mater- 
ials, etc., is not anything that can 
be arbitrarily set, being wrapped up 
completely in the over-all productiv- 
ity of the enterprise, with the overall 
ceiling, for covering both costs and 
profits, always being the values in 
the market place determined by the 
consumer. 

The mere fact that nearly 3 billion 
people live in widely spread areas 
throughout the world and under radi- 
cally different conditions, so far as 
climate, geography and raw material 
availability are concerned, suggests 
that there can never be absolute 
uniformity of wages, costs and prices; 
but there can and will be consumer 
determined values in specific places 


LP 


for specific things, no matter from 
what source the products are supplied. 
If for no other reason than trans- 
portation costs to reach a particular 
market, localized costs must accom- 
modate themselves to the prevailing 
values where one is endeavoring to 
sell. Producing areas far away from 
(Turn to A. B. SPARBOE, page 48) 


JOINT PROMOTION—As shown above, all Standard Brands, Inc., posters 
on Fleischmann trucks are now being designed to promote baked products 
as the perfect “companion foods” for the company’s coffee, tea and margarine. 
In the poster at the upper left a Chase & Sanborn Coffee ad has been used 
to promote French toast. A Blue Bonnet Margarine ad (upper right) has 
been used to promote toast-and-spread. Current promotion (lower left) is a 
Chase & Sanborn plug for a tempting yeast-raised sweet roll. The soon-to- 
be-released Tender Leaf Tea poster (lower right) will picture a mouth- 
watering chocolate cake. 


comes a matter of determining the 
best compromise that will generate 
the greatest economic activity (jobs) 
along with the highest possible com- 
petitive profits and at the lowest 
possible costs to the consuming pub- 
lic, of which we all are a part. The 
initiative for accomplishing this 
should rest with foreign traders and 
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*Trademork U.S. Pat. No. 2,683,651. Other Patents Pending. 
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A VEXTRAM FORMULA FOR 
EVERY ENRICHMENT NEED 


VextraM, the original starch-base pre-mix, en- 
riches your flour, macaroni products, corn meal 
and grits to Government Standards with maxi- 
mum uniformity, minimum cost. 


Free flowing, uniformly fed and dispersed, 
VextraM contains the original combination of 
starch base carriers, thereby reducing ash content 
to a minimum. The finer, more uniform particle 
size of ingredients and carriers in VextraM pro- 











vides more uniform enrichment. And stability of 
vitamins is assured by Vextrants L ssi control. 


STERWIN OFFERS UNPRECEDENTED 
UNIFORMITY IN FLOUR TREATMENT 


For flour treated exactly as you want it, look to | 
Sterwin'’s complete, modern flour service: Hy-Kure*, 
revolutionary new way of maturing and bleaching 
flour; Sterwin Chlorinator, for accurate metering of 
the most minute quantities of chlorine; Oxylite", 
Sterwin Flour Bleach . . . double checked for power 
and performance and VextraM Enrichment Mixture. 





| Dota: tH Chemiale.. 


ENRICHMENT IS OUR BUSINESS 


Get full information and prices...See your Sterwin technically-trained 
representative or phone, wire (collect) or write: 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Iying nf date Baker’s DYeresaere! 





Knott's Baking Co., Paris, Tenn., 
has announced the purchase of the 
Paris Baking Co. Knott’s has closed 
its Ruff St. plant and will operate 
from its N. Poplar St. plant. 


A drive-in bakery has been opened 
at 5132 W. Lincoln Ave., West Allis, 


Wis., as a branch of the Grebe Bak- 
ing Co. Mrs. Vernie Berquist will 
manage the new bakery. 


The Haas Bakery, Renville, Minn., 
has been sold by Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Haas to Frank Cole, formerly of Cos- 
mos, Minn. 





tocateo BEST 


IN THE ENTIRE MIDWEST! 





Shipments from the Beardstown Mills to 
you are faster because they have fewer 
terminals — fewer congested gateways 
through which to pass. You benefit in sav- 
ings of time and motiey! 


LOCATED BEST FOR SPEEDY SHIPMENTS, TOO! 





Located ideally to receive wheat from all 
three major wheat producing areas, The 
Beardstown Mills can select from districts 
producing the finest wheat suitable for 
milling the very best flour! 


QUALITY CONTROL IS THE WATCHWORD 
- . - throughout every step of the milling operation! 








Northwest Bakeries Co., Inc., has 
filed a charter of incorporation at 
Dover, Del. Authorized capital stock 
of the firm is $100,000. 


Ralph’s Grocery Co., Los Angeles, 
has opened a new bakery at 4845 
San Fernando Rd., Ralph’s industrial 
center. 

& 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl Koenegstein, 
owners of the Koenegstein Bakery 
in Sparta, Ill., have moved their busi- 
ness to a new location on Market St. 


The Holsum Bakery at Boonville, 
Mo., has announced plans to establish 
a relay station and two bread routes 
at Moberly, Mo., at an estimated cost 
of $15,000. 

ae 


The Eldorado Pastry Shop has 
been opened in Eldorado, IIL, by A. 
J. Caraway and Kenneth Henson. 


Recent expansion plans of the El- 
lerbrock Bakeries at 1444 N. 13th 
St., St. Louis, have included installa- 
tion of a new automatic shortening 
injection pump for the firm’s dough- 
nut production department. 


Kar! Kuehner, Minster, Ohio, bak- 
er, has retired. His business is now 
being operated by a son, Thomas 
Kuehner. 


Byron Fournier, Warren, Minn., is 
the new owner of the Hallock (Minn.) 
Bakery, having purchased it from the 
former owner, Mrs. Patricia Russell. 


The Pastry Shop, 713 Ave. G., 
Madison, Iowa, has been leased by 
Wendell Faudree, Burlington, Iowa, 
from Mr. and Mrs. George Consbrock. 
Mr. Faudree was formerly manager 
of the Hy-Vee Bakery at Burlington. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Cable of 
Grand Marais, Minn., are the new 
owners of the Morgan (Minn.) Bak- 
ery. 


Carl Martin, operator of a bakery 
at Madrid, Iowa, since 1946, has an- 
nounced that he will open a bakery 
in Creston, Iowa. 


William Golbow has been named 
manager of the Federal Bake Shop, 
227 Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va. 


Star Donuts, 1357 Hartford Ave., 
Johnston, R.I., has been started by 
Norman Arsenault. He formerly man- 
aged the Donut Kettle Bakery, Man- 
ton Ave., Providence, R.I., and later 
bought the business. 
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The Sun Rise Bakery has been 
established at 278 Walden Ave., Buf- 
falo, N.Y., by Adolf Zasowski. 


The Royal Baking Co. has been 
established at 108 Box Ave., Buffalo, 
N.Y., by Anthony F. Madonia. 


Owen's Purity Bakery, Norman, 
Okla., has closed. 


Clinton Green, Green’s Pastry 
Kitchen, 203 S. Arlington St., Akron, 
Ohio, has announced the opening of 
a new store, his second, at 96 W. 
Thornton St. 

a 


Baker Boy Bakery, Cushing, Okla., 
has expanded by putting in a retail 
bakery in Escoes Red Bud super- 
market. 

s 


Owen's Purity Bakery, Norman, 
Okla., has filed bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. 

oe 


Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Miller have 
purchased the City Bakery at Ida 
Grove, Iowa, from the Lottie Schmidt 
estate. 


John McCord has purchased the 
Glenwood (Iowa) Bakery from Ernie 
Busig. Mr. McCord is a native of 
Gretna, Neb. 

* 


Weybosset Pure Food Markets, 
which operates its own bakery at 66 
Weybosset St., Providence, R.1L., is 
making plans to build a new super- 
market in East Providence. This 
would give the chain four supermar- 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas | 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONTER, IND. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
- Glowr Mills, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 














- R Vv ” * ” 
Roch ye "*" *“BLODGETT’S” RYE ;tciwuear 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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FOR MEN IN 
MOTION 


Because he is a “man in motion”, 
today’s bakery executive must operate 
“within his organization’. He understands a 
the ways in which good organization can liberate 
and intensify his own energies. For key positions, he selects men with sound 
judgment ...men with foresight and courage who can make their own decisions. Equally 
important to successful bakery operation is 
wise choice of ingredients. For perfect, uniform results 


that maintain a reputation for quality 


baking ... the “man in motion” chooses Drinkwater Flour. 








MORE SOUTHWESTERN BAKERS HAVE USED DRINKWATER 
FLOUR FOR MORE YEARS THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


DRINKWATER FLOUR 


Morten Milling Company, Dallas, Texas 


A Division of Burrus Mills, Incorporated 
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Although we have one of the newest flour mills in the 
United States, we have just completed a new 
remodernization program. Result—increased sanita- 
tion—increased efficiency—increased capacity. 


Our capacity was increased more than 50%. As a 
result, we welcome inquiries from quality-minded 
bakers who prefer a short patent mellow spring 
wheat flour. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. resis cir, s. oa. 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








Country- Milled 
from Country-Ran 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNDPR 
MANAGED 





~ WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING COL” 


sd Mi PHERSON, KANSAS * 





kets, each with large bakery depart- 
ments. Albert Korzen is in charge of 
bakery production for the chain. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Wright have 
opened their new Wright bakery at 
117-119 N. Michigan Ave., Big Rapids, 
Mich. The firm was formerly the 
Ovaitt Baking Co., and was bought 
by Mr. Wright and his father, Robert. 
The elder Wright sold out to his son 
several years ago. 


Carl Freedman has opened the 
Willard Center Bakery, a retail shop 
located at 228 Prairie Ave., Provi- 
dence, R.1L., in the new Willard Ave. 
shopping center. He also owns a bak- 
ery at 208 Union St. 


The 76-year-old Bergeron Baking 
Co., Rochester, N.H., has been sold to 
John J. Nissen Baking Co., Portland, 
Me. The Nissen company acquired 
the Bergeron routes, trucks and 
stock-in-trade, but Mr. Bergeron re- 
tained title to the building and equip- 
ment. 


Ray’s Bakery, Avon Park, Fla., has 
been opened by Mr. and Mrs. Ray 
Langford. Mrs. Langford will manage 
the bakery. 

* 


Bamby Basilico, for several years 
manager of the bakery at Carr's res- 
taurant, at 107 Angell St., Provi- 
dence, R.I., has bought the Wayland 
Bakery, 202 Wayland Ave., from 
Daniel F. Joy. Mr. Basilico is now 
operating it as the Wayland Square 
Bakery. Mr. Joy has moved to Florida 
and entered another line of business. 


Gail O'Sullivan of Franklin, Ind., 
has rented the former Wurtz Bakery, 
Edinburg, Ind. 

= 


Russ Fader has opened a new re- 
tail shop at 9205 W. Center St., Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Fader continues to 
operate his shop and production quar- 
ters on N. 35th and W. Silver Spring 
St. 

e 


Gruber’s Bakery has opened a new 
branch in the New Hartford (N.Y.) 
shopping center. 

7 


The Stillwater (Minn.) Bakery has 
been remodeled. New enclosed wall 
cases and a counter have been in- 
stalled. 

€ 


Pete’s Bakery, Inc., 233 South 
Union St., Lawrence, Mass., has filed 
articles of incorporation to conduct 
a general pastry and baking business. 
Peter Zinno is president and treas- 
urer. 


The Firch Baking Co., Erie, Pa., 
recently purchased from the Mead- 
ville Bread Co., Meadville, Pa., its 
wholesale distribution and future use 
of two Meadville brand names, Flavo- 
Rite and Sweetheart, as well as seven 
trucks. 


The Continental Baking Co. will 
build a $40,000 distribution center on 
Highway 1 N., about three and one 
half miles from Natchitoches, La. 
The new building is expected to be 
completed sometime during August, 
1958. 
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T. E. Lauder 


TO NEW POST—The appointment 
of T. E. Lauder as sales manager of 
Ekco Engineering Co. has been an- 
nounced by H. W. Gillespie, executive 
vice president. Ekco Engineering is 
a division of Ekco Products Co. and 
is responsible for all of the firm’s 
bakery pan and equipment sales and 
operations. Previously central region 
vice president of Ekco Engineering, 
Mr. Lauder will assume all sales man- 
agement duties formerly handled by 
Thomas A. Dillon, who has retired. 
He will headquarter at the division’s 
main office in Chicago. Mr. Lauder 
is a veteran sales executive in the 
bakery field and with Ekco. He joined 
the company in 1936 as a district 
representative in Chicago. Later he 
was district manager in Kansas City, 
and in 1954 took over central re- 
gional responsibilities. He was named 
a vice president of Ckco Engintering 
when the separate division was 
formed in 1957. 





SLOGAN SPECIAL 


the AKG © Cn FC 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicage Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 








Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





FOR 


SOYBEAN oll MEAL 


/ DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-0281 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS, INC. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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DCA Industries 
Acquires Michigan 
Flour Milling Firm 


NEW YORK David M. Levitt, 
president of DCA Food Industries, 
Inc., announced that the company 
had taken a major step forward in 
its program of diversification and ex- 
pansion by acquisition of the F. W. 
Stock & Sons Co. of Hillsdale, Mich., 
flour millers since 1862. 

F. W. Stock & Sons will maintain 
its headquarters in Hillsdale. Harold 
Stock, grandson of the founder, will 
continue as president. The company 
will operate as the flour milling divi- 
sion of DCA, which will include the 
milling facilities at Ellicott City, Md 
This division will be part of the in- 
dustry supply group of DCA, operat- 
ing with Elmer Simony as president 
Other officers of the Stock milling 
company will also continue their as- 
sociation with F. W. Stock & Sons 
and DCA 

In making his announcement at 
Hillsdale, Mr. Stock said, ‘Under this 
new plan the company will continue 
its growth and existence and, we 
trust, develop with modern times a 
greater success and stability and re- 
main a Hillsdale industry in which 
we may all take pride. When my 
grandfather, the late Frederick W 
Stock, purchased the mill in 1862, 
he hoped that it would develop into 
an important industry. Our family 
has continued this tradition. The mill 
has been improved and expanded fo! 
almost 100 years. The latest improve- 
ment was a $250,000 construction 
program started in April, 1956, when 
10 bulk tanks for flour and an air 
conveyor system were added. I am 
confident that DCA will continue this 
tradition. I believe, too, that their 
executives will take a lively and sin- 
cere interest in Hillsdale and its lo- 
cal problems,” concluded Mr. Stock. 

From New York, Mr. Levitt said, 
“We consider the acquisition of F. W. 
Stock & Sons a logical expansion of 
our services and facilities to the 
baking and food industries. We are 
delighted that Harold Stock will con- 
tinue to serve as president and that 
his associates will also continue 
with us. 

“Need for additional mixing facili- 
ties and flour milling products to 
serve the expanding volume of our 
business were responsible for this 
move. This has been highlighted by 
developments in the baking industry, 
plus the acquisition in 1955 of Chap- 
man & Smith of Melrose Park, III., 
which, in 1957, had its highest vol- 
ume in its 80-year history. The com- 
bined flour mil'ing facilities of Hills- 
dale and Ellicott City will provide 
a diversified source of specialty flours 
required in the mix business and will 
also make available expanded pro- 
duction for special flours to serve 
the baking industry. 

“Our central laboratories will be 
of help in safeguarding the tradition 
of quality, which has been well- 
known for so long in the trade for 
all F. W. Stock & Sons products.” 





Guest Speakers Set 
For AIB Sales Seminar 


CHICAGO — Two “A.C.’s,” both 
well-known executives and both with 
an affinity for travel, will again ap- 
pear on the program of the March 
Sales Management Seminar at the 
American Institute of Baking. 

Dr. A. C. Van Dusen, assistant 


chancellor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and A. C. Nielsen, Jr., presi- 
dent of A. C. Nielsen Co., Chicago, 
largest marketing research organiza- 
tion in the world, will join AIB staff 
members and university and industry 
leaders on the March seminar fac- 
ulty 

Dr. Van Dusen has made the jour- 
ney from Pittsburgh twice in the 
last two years to speak to the man- 
agement groups. This year he will 
again be in Chicago twice, as two 
1958 seminars are scheduled: March 
16-28 and Oct. 12-24. Prior to 1956, 
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dent and director of public relations terns—where, what and why people 
at Northwestern University pu 

Mr. Nielsen has visited Europe s« For more information on the sales 
eral times as a marketing consultant arervarnegqeenne> — for 1908 or to 
to the U.S. government, working wt! obtain application Dianks, write to 

vegies ies Registra! American Institute of 
representatives of several gover! Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
ments. In this capacity, he advised ; ' ss 
them on methods of rais the . a, 
Seema ab Shaldiy @iieinee ten Virginia Bakers 
i marketing operations RICHMOND, VA.—The fall meet- 
countries ng f the Virginia Bakers Council 

Dr. Van Dusen will lecture on psy will be held September 5 through 8 
chology—the needs and wa N Bridge Hotel, Natural 
mans and how they can be satisfied Bridge. An agenda will be announced 
Mr Nielse Ss Tf pic 1s ¢ Ss i i 


Dr. Van Dusen served as vice presi- 
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Unitormity 
the priceless ee flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-u 


D alelt r 


CRACKER KING—cracker sponge flour 


J, soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING—100 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. £2e5: 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour * * it 


= 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











**Best Out West”’ **Diamond b”’ 
**Red Chief” **Wheats Best”’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 























DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 24 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When it is desired to use some 
soft wheat flour in making bread us- 
ing the sponge dough method, it 
should be used in the sponge, not in 
the dough stage. 

2. The temperature for heating 
the eggs and sugar for making 
sponge cakes should not exceed 
120° F. 

3. Pastry flour is usually speci- 
fied instead of cake flour when mak- 
ing cookies. 

4. A good pie dough should con- 
sist of 50% soft wheat flour and 
50% hard wheat flour. 


5. The use of about 10 to 20% 
invert syrup or honey in coconut 
macaroons will decrease the tendency 
to dry out. 

6. New bread pans should be con- 
ditioned for baking by placing in an 
oven having a temperature of about 
460 to 475° F. until they have turned 
a bluish color. 

7. Corn syrup is about 30% sweet- 
er than glucose. 

8. When making bread, milk sol- 
ids should never be added with the 
flour. The resulging bread will not 
be of good quality. 


9. To eliminate settling of corn- 
starch in custard“pies, the starch 
should be cooked before adding it 
to the custard filling. 

10. Cinnamon used in yeast raised 
doughs. has a retarding effect upon 
fermentation. 


11. Many loaf cakes produced 
have a very irregular crack on top. 
There is no procedure known that 
will produce a nice crack down the 
center of the cakes. 


12. Although shortening is used 
in making a number of sponge cakes, 
it is never used in making angel 
food cakes. 


13. In a well controlled fermenta- 
tion room, evaporation losses in bread 
doughs can be held down to % of 1% 


14. Hard rolls should contain high 
percentage of sugar in order to pro- 
duce a crisp crust. 


15. A twist loaf of bread should 
be baked for a longer period of time 
than a plain round top loaf of bread 


16. A product called lecithin is 
used by biscuit and cracker bakers 
in their chocolate coatings to de- 
crease the tendency to turn gray 


17. The object in cross - panning 
bread is to obtain greater volume 


18. Dextrose (corn sugar) used in 
pie doughs will improve the crust 
color of the baked pies 


19. Honey contains about 90% in- 
vert sugar 


20. When melted shortening is 
used for washing the strips when 
making cinnamon rolls that have to 
be refrigerated, the strips are apt 
to uncoil during the refrigeration 
period 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 








LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
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MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








POLAR BEAR 





the way. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 


Quality Beyond Question . . . has always 
been the’rule in the production of POLAR 
BEAR flour. That’s why POLAR BEAR 
always has that extra measure of value that 


assures smooth, 


FLOUR IS KING 












dependable baking all 
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BAKERY FLOURS 





The COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 
General Offices: Denver, Colorado 
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1957 acreage 





95.6; “good to excellent” 





Nebraska’s 1957 wheat crop is in and varieties with 
“good to excellent” milling and baking characteristics 
constitute 99.6% of Nebraska’s wheat acreage. Strong 
gluten varieties constituted 67.8% and mellow gluten 
varieties 31.8%. 


Year after year, you can depend on quality-conscious 
Nebraska growers for wheat that produces flour which 
has adequate mixing time, proper mixing tolerance, 
high absorption, better baking performance, and 
improved loaf quality. 
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NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 
340 AGRONOMY BUILDING 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, LINCOLN 3, NEBRASKA 


Please send further information about the 


milling and baking qualities of Nebraska Wheat. 


NAME TITLE 


Always Pick the Champion .. . Nebraska Wheat 











COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Cooperating with the College of Agriculture 
and the Nebraska Wheat Commission. 


March 4, 1958 
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Bakery Shop Has 
Cathedral Replica 
As Window Display 


BUFFALO—The Haas Bakery here 
is almost stopping traffic, according 
to reports, with a pastry replica of 
the majestic old “Koelner Dom,” or 
Cathedral of Cologne, Germany. The 
model, covered with royal icing, is in 
the bakery window, and was made 
by Alfons Wimmer, a Haas baker and 
native of southern Bavaria. 

Mr. Wimmer’s pastry cathedral re- 
quired 40 hours to build, while the 
real one in Cologne was in the build- 
ing stage for more than 500 years. 

Underneath the 50 lb. of icing on 
his cake Mr. Wimmer has placed a 
cardboard framework made of plans 
drawn from his memory of the ca- 
thedral. Different parts of the repli- 
ca were made at his home, while 
Mrs. Wimmer and a _ four-year-old 
daughter acted as “sidewalk super- 
intendents.” 

The complete _  cake-cathedral 
weighs 80 Ib. It is three feet long and 
two feet high. The windows are cf 
colored tissue, and the 12 entrances 
of brown paper 

Down the front steps of the master- 
piece Mr. Wimmer has placed a pink 
ribbon simulating carpeting. And on 
the ribbon stand small figurines of a 
bride, bridegroom and_ bridesmaids. 
(Mr. Wimmer made the model as a 
complement to displays of wedding 
cakes that will flank it.) 

Mr. Wimmer’s architectural excel- 
lence with baked foods has been 
used at Christmas to make a manger 
scene in royal icing, and at other 
times to make a couple of ginger- 
bread houses from the classic story 
of Hansel and Gretel 

At one time in 1945, while a prison- 
er of the Russians, Mr. Wimmer 
thought he might never bake again. 
But when the war ended he was 
repatriated. and returned to his craft. 

Of his interest in creative baking, 
Mr. Wimmer has this to say: “I like 
to bake, but more than just baking, 
I like to make artistic things of my 
work.” 

His plans fer the future are am- 
biticus—-he wants to make a replica 
of the Statue of Liberty and perhaps 
after that, one of the White House 


Morgan Pennington 
Elected President 
Of Ohio Bakers 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Morgan Pen- 
nngton, Pennington Bros., Inc., 
Washington Court House, has been 
e ected president of the Ohio Bakers 
Assn. Rale‘'gh Yaeck. Jersey Bread 
Co., To'edo, was e’ected first vice 
president, and Donald W. Webb, Jr., 
Pratt-Webb Pies, Inc., Cleveland, as 
second vice president. 

Also elected were H. H. Gasaway, 
Omar, Inec., Columbus, treasurer; 
Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, executive secretary, and J. 
Morton Schneider, the Richard W 
Kaase Co., Cleveland, chairman of 
the board. 

Harold H. Kahn of Cleveland, at- 
torney, was retained as general coun- 





sel 


The meeting included announce- 
ment of plans to hold the 53rd an- 
nual convention of OBA in Cincin- 
nati Jan. 10 through 13, 1959. 
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Value of Dry Yeast 
Explained to Bakers 


ST. LOUIS—William Barker of the 


Products Co., 


announcement 


annual Victor Zimmerman Memorial 
Scholarship to the most eligible man 
between 20 and 35 living within 125 


miles of St. Louis wishing to make 
a career of baking. The scholarship, 
offered by the Cahokia Flour Co. of 
St. Louis, provides $1,000 to cover 
tuition and educational expenses 





“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FALL CONVENTION 
BOSTON Announcement has 


been made of the 1958 fall conven- 
tion of the New England Bakers 
Assn to be held at the Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel in Boston Nov. 17 and 
18. NEBA will again limit the fall 
meeting exclusively to members 
based on the success of a similar 
policy carried out at last year’s 
meeting 





Expansion Planned 


DECATUR, ILL.—The A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. will add two floors 
and additional processing equipment 
to increase the production capaci 
of the new modified starch dryins 
building at its Decatur plant 

Dr. R. E. Greenfield, vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, sa 
construction is scheduled to star 
soon and should be completed n 
September 

Added processing capacity involve 
will enable Staley to better serve 
bigger market for special modified 
starches in the food industries 








AL SAUNDERS 


Gordon Mohns Launches Success-Proven 


Sweet Goods in Grocery Stores .. . 


sales-sparking foil-lined package that 


to capture the big demand 
for higher quality sweet goods. Here’s 


fresh longer, the plan includes a new, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Based on a new discovery in raised 
donut mixes, Al Saunders has his 
trade happily hopping over a wonder- 
ful new economy package of 12 raised 


donuts to sell for 43¢. The new mix 





retains freshness and can be quickl 
heated in the oven strongly 
backed up with success-assured know- 
10w in every department: 1. Techni- 
‘al man assists by working with bak- 


r’s production department. Makes 


up variety products for rotated pro- 





“ECONOMY” is the big word in this 
new method of automatically produc- 
ing variety donuts 


donuts you need the economy of auto- 


The combination of the famous Doco 


A) OCA FOOD INDUSTRIES INC. 


New Method Automatically Makes 6 Types of Donuts 





Combination Doco Cutter and Pressure Blade Conveyor 


Cutter and the new Pressure Plate 
Rounder conveyor enables you to pro- 
duce automatically: 

(1) Glazed yeast raised donuts (2) 
rounded bismarks (jelly donuts) (3) 
yeast raised sticks or long johns 
(4) yeast raised or cake twists (5) 


ake sticks (6) hand cut type cake 


treet, New York 18, N. Y 


f 


9 Rich 





Exciting Discovery Sparks New Raised Donuts Economy Package 


gives the donuts 24 added hours of 


shelf life; keeps them fresher, pro- 
vides greater glaze stability. At the 
new low economy price a big wide 
door is opened up to budget minded 
buyers 


Al is a keen merchandiser and offers 
a complete marketing program which 
includes a beautiful new carton, the 
new mix, new display material and 
field technical and merchandising 
servi i real winner for every 


baker seeking increased donut sales 


Plan to Sell More 


vides the high quality fill- 
ings and toppings. 2. Advertising and 
} 


merchandising set-up with beautifully 


colored point-of-sale material provid 
ed. 3. Services of field merchandiser 
to assist baker’s salesmen to launch 
the program successfully in stores or 


on home service routes 





GORDON MOHNS 





DCA HAS THE 
FACTS FOR YOU 


Every DCA field man is offering 
these two strong, complete pro 
motions to help you increase you! 
sweet goods and donut sales in 
today’s markets 

For immediate complete details, 


write, phone or wire DCA 
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G. G. Grant Given 
SBA University 


Fund Position 


ATLANTA, GA G. G. Grant, 
president and director of American 
Bakeries Co., has been appointed as 
co-chairman of the Southern Bakers 
Assn. University Fund, Inc. The ap- 
pointment was made by O. L. Allen, 
chairman of the board of SBA. Mr 
Grant’s office is in Atlanta, and he 
has served not only as a trustee 
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for several years but also as gov- 
ernor of both the American Bakers 
Assn. and SBA. 

Sanford V. Epps, president of H. 
H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta, 
Ga., is chairman of the board of trus- 
tees of SBA University Fund, Inc., 
and has served in this capacity since 
1955. He is a past president and past 
chairman of the board of SBA and, 
at present, is first vice president of 
ABA. The trustees set policy for stu- 
dent loan funds provided by SBA. 
To date, 44 students have graduated 
with B.S. degrees in baking from 
Florida State University, Tallahas- 


see, Currently, there are 60 enrollees 
in the baking science and manage- 
ment school under the direction of 
Dr. L. A. Rumsey, director of the 
baking industry program. 
Trustees Named 
This is the only 4-year baking 
school in the country and was found- 
ed in 1950. The following have been 
named to the board of trustees for 
three-year terms: Lloyd C. Bost, 
Bost’s Bakery, Shelby, N.C.; T. K. 
Krug, president of Liberty Baking 
Corp., Jamaica, N.Y.; Joe Lowe, Joe 
Lowe Corp., New York City; R. L. 
Nafziger, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 











Contains: Flour-Mono & Di-Glycerides Vegetable Oils , 
& Associated Phoaphatides (Vegetable Emisthe) eur 





Brosott is a tenderizing agent — a proved 
ingredient in convenient dry form. 

Easy to handle, it requires no changes in 
shop procedures. 


Brosoft produces tenderness of crumb 
and crust. Improves texture. Results in 
better eating and keeping qualities— 
easier machining and make up. 


Smoother slicing, too, with no gumminess. 
... Many of America’s best selling loaves 


are now made with Brosoft. 


621 Minna St., 


San Francisco 1, Calif. 


2921 So. Haskell Ave., 
Dallas 23, Texas 


225 Fourth Ave., 


ANOTHER VALUABLE 
BROLITE 







THE BROLITE 
COMPANY, INC. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


518 First Ave., 
North Seattle 9, Wash. 


686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


New York 3, N.Y. 


Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your service! 
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G. G, Grant 
Kansas City, and J. Roy Smith 
Smith’s Bakery, Mobile, Ala. 

Other trustees presently serving 
are: Jodean P. Cash, Fuchs Baking 
Co., South Miami, Fla; E. J. Derst 
Jr., Derst Baking Co., Savannah, Ga.; 
A. R. Fleischman, Standard Brands 
Inc., New York; Ogden A. Geilfuss 
Southern Bakeries Co, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Harry Mutch, Mutch’s Bakery, 
Orangeburg, S.C.; Charles D. Singel- 
ton, Collins Baking Co., Montgomery, 
Ala.; Tom F. Smith, Anheuser-Busch 
Inc., Atlanta, and Benson L. Skel- 
ton, SBA, Atlanta 

Ex-officio trustees are O. L. Allen, 
chairman of the board. SBA, and Lee 
R. Whidby, Jacksonvil'e, F’a., presi- 
dent of Southern Bakers Allied Assn., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

The five persons retiring from the 
board of trustees, whose terms have 
expired, are: R. H. Bennett, co-chair- 
man, Criswell Baking Co., Atlanta: 
E. L. Harding, Krispy-Kreme Dough- 
nut Corp., Winston-Salem, N.C.; Wil- 
liam Kelley, Holsum Baking Co 
Inc, Gastonia, N.C.; Brooks Pearson, 
Rushin-Pearson, Inc., Atlanta, and 
James E Stroupe, Atlanta. 
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Registrations Fill 
AIB Sales Seminar 


CHICAGO Advarce enrollment 
for the annual sales management 
seminar to be held at the American 
Institute of Baking March 16-28 had 
all but filled the class at the time 
of the last report from AIB of- 
ficia's 

Enrollment in the course is limited 
to 30, and 29 applications had al- 
ready been received. This number of 
enrollees, plus the contents of letters 
received by Dr. Robert W. English, 
director of education, show that 
many companies think of the two- 
week seminars as valuable programs 
for their saies managers, said AIB 
Many bakeries have sent at least 
one representative to each seminar. 

On the faculty will be AIB staff 
members, industry leaders, and mid- 
western university professors who 
will lead discussion groups and en- 
courage active participation by each 
man. The seminar faculty has re- 
ceived high praise from previous en- 
rollees for its mastery of subject 
material and teaching ability. 

Information on the sales manage- 
ment seminars for 1958 can be ob- 
tained from The Registrar, American 
Institute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago 11, Il. 
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Frank Lindholm, Superintendent of our Hastings 
Mill, Hastings, Minnesota, is proud to show 
**Mr. American Farmer” one of our mills on his 
tour of King Midas. We are a milling company 
that has always based its operations on main- 


| 4 " 
On the job 
FLOUR MILLS © _ vier counts a: 
| AMERICAN NATIONAIL 





“Yes!...Our Mills are right up to date! 
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taining the most modern mills to produce the 
highest quality flour. 

Constant vigilance and the highest milling 
integrity, to continually produce the best, that’s 
what King Midas stands for, that’s what we do! 





RED CROSS 





MINNEAPOLIS “4a” MINNESOTA : 
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From Air Slide to Pie Wash—Automation 


Performs Many Tasks for Baking Industry 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Rohrbach is 
assistant manager of the bakery 
products service department of Stan- 
dard Brands, Inc. This talk was de- 
livered to members of the New Eng- 
land Bakers Assn. at their last con- 
vention in Boston. 


Automation has been improved to 
the extent that even in small retail 





To bake the best... 
buy the best! 
Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 





By IRVIN O. ROHRBACH 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


shops it can be applied with the use 
of improved equipment. I will touch 
on these applications as I go along 
because the most extensive use of 
automation has been applied to the 
production in the larger wholesale 
plants. I will break this down into 
d‘fferent items produced. 

Automation in bread today has 
reached a zenith of operation which 
was unheard of twenty years ago 
and in all probability will advance 
much more in the next twenty years. 
Automation begins at the loading 
dock with raw ingredients. Flour is 
handled today either in tote bins, 
trailer trucks, or the air slide railroad 
car. This has eliminated the handling 
of hundreds of bags of flour need- 
lessly. A railroad car containing tote 





CODING AND MARKING 

Code dating and marking machines for the flour 

milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrep- 

pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write fer information on 2 specific problem 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 














BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 

@ Cakes and Pastries 

Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Scholarships Available—Write 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 


Bread and Rolls 


818 Wayzata Blvd. 








Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








bins can be unloaded by one man in 
approximate'y forty-five minutes as 
compared with several hours using 
three and four men to stack and 
store flour in bags on skids. With the 
railroad car or the trailer truck us- 
ing the air slide system it is only 
necessary for one man to attach a 
hose to the outlet on either the trail- 
er truck or railroad car and turn on 
the air system transferring the flour 
in a very short time to storage bins, 
some of which are horizontal while 
others are of the silo type. The flour 
is then automatically transferred 
from the storage bin by means of an 
air system to the scaling hoppers 
simply by pressing a button. Similar 
methods are used to transfer from 
storage bins or tanks other ingred- 
ients such as sugar (liquid or granu- 
lated), milk powder and liquid short- 
ening. The dough mixer need only set 
his scale or meters in the mixing 
room for whatever ingredient he de- 
sires and the correct amount of said 
ingredient will be deposited in the 
mixer in a matter of seconds 


Mechanization 

Fermentation rooms for the sponge 
and dough method have also been 
mechanized to the extent that 
sponge trough when inserted 
door of the fermentation 
automatically come out another door 
at the end of a pre-arranged fermen- 
tation period. Automatic hoists then 
deposit the sponge back into the mix- 
er eliminating manual handling and 


each 
in one 


room will 
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EYE-CATCHER — Expensive neon 
Signs are not always necessary, ¢s- 
pecially when the retail store is small. 
Proof of this is found in the unique 
advertising sign used by Pupi’s Pas- 
tries, Los Angeles, Cal. Fastened to 
the store front is an old-fashioned 
egg beater. It has been made large 
enough to cover three fourths of the 
store width, resulting in an eye- 
catching advertisement. Hurrying mo- 
torists see it, and because it is so 





unusual they remember where the 
bakery is located. 
in a matter of seconds the dough is 


ready to be mixed 

Dough dividing equipment has ad- 
vanced to the point whereby as many 
as 120 pieces of dough can be cut in 
a minute and molded with the facil- 
ities of twin molding equipment. A 
steady flow of production 
maintained using the automatic pan- 


can be 


ners at the molding machine. With 
the use of a conveyor system pans 
of molded dough can either be auto- 
matically loaded into an overhead 
pan proofer which can be adjusted 
(Turn to AIRSLIDE, page 25) 
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UNDER YOUR HAT: 
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QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 
Call... Write... or Wire to: 


The Quaker Oats Company 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. ¢ Sherman, Texas 
and Los Angeles, California 











-PERFORMAN CE determines Cost 
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HOW MIGHTY IS A PENNY? 


Every successful baker is, and necessarily must be, a 
good business man. In the highly competitive baking 
industry, the difference between success and failure 
sometimes hinges on as little as a fraction of a penny 
in unit costs. 

Those bakers who have installed cost accounting 
methods are discovering mighty interesting facts about 
ingredient costs. Take Midland Flours, for example. 

The outstanding shop performance of Midland 
Flours means lowered production costs all the way 
down the line. Milled in accordance with scientific 
control standards, the name “Midland” is your ab- 
solute assurance of uniform baking results . . . means 
increased sales, too, through quality baked goods with 
increased consumer appeal. 

It’s just good business to use uniform-milled flours 
by Midland. 





NIFORM-MILLED FLOURS BY WY 
THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPA 


CITY, MO- 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 16 











1. False. The soft wheat flour 
should be used in the dough stage 
for best results. The protein in the 
hard wheat flour will have a better 
opportunity to develop when used in 
the spongé 


2. True. By not heating to over 
120° F., the danger of cooking the 
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eggs is eliminated. By heating the 
eggs and sugar to 120° F. instead 
of using them at room temperature 
they will beat up faster and the 
cakes will have slightly more volume. 


3. True. Pastry flour will pro- 
duce cookies having somewhat great- 
er spread. It is also lower in price 
than cake flour which is, of course, 
very important. While pastry flour 
will ‘be somewhat darker in color 
than cake flour, this is seldom of 
importance in making cookies. 


4. False. Hard wheat flour has 
no place in pie doughs as it causes 
toughness. To reduce this toughness 


more shortening wou!d be required, 
increasing the cost. An unbleached 
pastry flour produces the best re- 
sults. 


5. True. Both of these ingredi- 
ents are hygroscopic. The percent- 
ages given are based on the sugar 
that they replace. As both honey 
and invert syrup contain about 20% 
moisture, a slight adjustment will 
have to be made in the amount of 
egg whites used in the formula. 


~6. False. The oven temperature 


“should be around 425° F. The tin 


éoating on the pans will melt at a 
temperature of about 440° F. 
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OF EXCELLENCE FOR EIGHTY-ONE YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


Wheat for HUNTER flours is chosen from the 
cream of the crop for outstanding baking 
characteristics. But on top of that the skill 
and experience of HUNTER millers guaran- 
tee the uniform dependability of HUNTER 
flours. Their fine baking qualities are working 
steadily for the baker day after day. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, 





KANSAS 








LY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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7. False. Corn syrup and glu- 
cose are identical products. They re- 
fer to the same ingredient. They are 
about 30 to 40% as sweet as sugar 
(sucrose). 


8. False. Research work shows 
that there is little, if any, difference 
in the finished loaves when a good 
quality of milk solids is used. 


9. True. When starch is used in 
making custard pies, it should be 
cooked with part of the milk and 
sugar in the formula. This cooked 
starch should be allowed to cool 
thoroughly and then stirred into the 
filling before it is placed in the pie 
shells. 

10. True. The yeast content in 
the formula should be increased, or 
the fermentation time should be in- 
creased, to counteract the retarding 
effect. 


11. False. To produce a nice 
crack down the center of the cakes, 
a regular dough scraper shou'd be 
dipped in melted shortening and then 
pressed down in the center of the 
cake batter in the pans before the 
loaf cakes are placed in the oven. 
Melted butter, margarine or oil may 
be used, if desired. 


12. False. A few bakers use a 
small amount of melted shortening 
in their angel food cakes. Usually 
about 1 oz. to each quart of egg 
whites is used. It is their opinion 
that the cakes have better keeping 
quality. In our opinion the keeping 
quality of angel food cakes is not 
much of a problem. As the addition 
of melted shortening decreases the 
volume of the cakes somewhat, we 
really cannot see very much value 
in using it. 

13. False. Where the humidity 
in the fermentation room is not con- 
trolled, the loss during fermenta- 
tion may run as high as 24%. 

14. False. If high percentages of 
sugar were used in making hard 
rolls, a soft crust would be produced 
instead of a crisp one. A good high 
protein flour, properly fermented 
dough, and a fairly high percentage 
of shortening will help to produce 
a crispy crust. The use of some egg 
whites in the dough will help. Proper 
baking and steam in the oven are 
very important factors. 

15. True. It has been found that 
a twist loaf of bread baked too fast 
is inclined to be tough inside (crumb) 
and also have a tough crust. This 
toughness can be decreased somewhat 
by replacing about 3% of the flour 
with potato flour. 


16. True. Quite often the manu- 
facturers of coating chocolate add 
this for the bakers. Lecithin, general- 
ly, is obtained from soybeans. It 
may be purchased from supply houses 
under various brand names. 


17. False. Cross-panning, or cut- 
ting the moulded dough into four or 
five pieces and placing the cut sides 
of the pieces to the sides of the pans, 
will improve the grain and texture 
of the bread. 


18. True. As dextrose caramel- 
izes readily at the temperature used 
for baking pies, the crust color will 
be improved, and the crust will also 
be somewhat crispier. 


19. False. It contains about 75 
to 76% invert sugar. 

20. True. This difficulty can be 
overcome by washing the strips with 
an egg wash instead of melted short- 
ening. Too much egg wash should not 
be used, as this may result in an un- 
appetizing appearance on the bottom 
of the rolls. 
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| 66 « . « 
| Service is our long suit” 


Speaking of service, what a deal you get from 
Russell-Miller. Our network of mills is set 






up to deliver flour when you want it, how 


» you want it. When you need technical help to 






solve a bothersome problem, the specialized 







services of our million-dollar laboratory can 






be yours. If you need a special blend, our 


“prescription service” may prove helpful. 






And all this costs you not a penny extra. 






Whatever your bakery flour needs, 








let Russell-Miller give you a hand. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Specialists in the milling 
of fine flours 






RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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What sells baked foods 2 (NO. 6 IN A SERIES) 


PILLSBURY PEOPLE 
...YOUR PARTNERS, T00 


In the mills, the offices, the laboratories, the grain elevators are people 


dedicated to helping you bake better products and build bigger sales. 


It takes all these highly trained people and more to comply with your order for a carload of specially formulated flour or 
a sack of bakery mix. And to see that each Pillsbury product does the job for you in the oven and at the cash register. 
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HOW OUR PRESIDENT WORKS FOR YOU. As a flour salesman, 
Paul Gerot learned that you’ve got to give customers the best right 
down the line. As president of Pillsbury Mills, he practices this. He 
insists On pioneering in food research, product research and milling 
methods to give you superior products and services year after year. 
Pillsbury’s revolutionary, new Turbo-Milling process is the latest 
example of this leadership. 














Your baking partners at Pillsbury: 1) distribution center manager, 2) sales 
order clerk, 3) salesman, 4) sales administrator, 5) truck driver, 6) technical 
serviceman, 7) milling development engineer, 8) economic biologist, 9) test 
baker, 10) production scheduler, 11) packer, 12) loader, 13) miller, 14) 
warehouseman, 15) maintenance engineer, 16) quality control chemist, 17) 
raw materials inspector, 18) fats and oils chemist, 19) wheat sampler, 20) 
packaging engineer, 21) IBM machine operator, 22) grain buyer, 23) busi- 
ness analyst, 24) merchandising manager, 25) biochemist, 26) cereal chemist, 
27) flour research engineer, and 28) food technologist. 


PRODUCTION EXPERT WHO KEEPS QUALITY UP 
AND COSTS DOWN. Ben Greer, Executive Vice 
President in charge of Pillsbury production and bulk 
food sales, is one of the nation’s top milling men. He 
has initiated many new production and distribution 
techniques that boost efficiency. Result: Pillsbury 
can pay a premium for the finest ingredients, yet sell 
you superior products made from these ingredients 
at fair market prices. 


HE GIVES YOU MORE OF WHAT YOU WANT. 
George Pillsbury, Bakery Products Division Vice 
President, directs the men who represent Pillsbury 
to you. He and his men offer you the services of all 
of the people at left. Technical men who help you 
solve baking problems. Advertising men who initiate 
the display ideas and promotions that help you sell 
more baked foods. Others who work on market re- 
search and analysis pertaining to your sales problems. 
Whenever you need the help of these people, feel 
free to call on George Pillsbury or your Pillsbury man. 


... Your partner in building sales 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 











HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,seaTTree, u-s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EasreRN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, NEw Yorxk City 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed tweith Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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‘Golden [oaf: 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 57 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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(Continued from page 22) 





for any prescribed pan proofing time 
or can be loaded on racks, proofed 
in the normal manner, and then auto- 
matically loaded into the oven from 
a unit which unloads the racks shelf 
by shelf. 

Tunnel type ovens have been auto- 
mated using “De-Lidders” which, 
through a series of magnets, lift the 
lids from the pullman pans at the dis- 
charge end of the oven. With the use 
of conveyors, the lids are returned 
to the loading end of the oven where 
they are then ready to be reused. 

There was also an idea whereby, 
with a tunnel type oven, travelling 
lids could be used. These lids were 
placed in the oven, geared to the 
same oven speed as the pans, and 
were automatically set directly on top 
of the pans during the baking process. 
After the bread is baked, it is auto- 
matically depanned. The pans are re- 
turned to the molder by the use of 
a conveyor and are cooled in the pro- 
cess. The bread is carried to a tray 
type cooler either by gravity or by 
the use of a conveyor. After the 
bread has traveled through the cool- 
er and is ready for slicing and wrap- 
ping, e'ectronics take over to control 
the flow of bread to the wrapping 
machines. 

Today, one man can operate four 
bread wrapping machines if the bread 
is carried away from the wrappers 
by conveyors to the point of distri- 
bution. Three machines usually are 
in operation at one time with one in 
reserve. When the paper or end la- 
bels need replenishing, the wrapper 
will automatically stop, the reserve 
machine will start and electronic con- 
trols will guide the bread to the 
machine. 

Several years ago, there was a 
method devised which would help 
eliminate time consumed in setting 
sponges. I have reference to the 
liquid ferment or brew method of 
making yeast-raised dough products. 
There were several innovations of 
this method. One whereby 6% nonfat 
dry milk is used as the buffer during 
the brew fermentation period, and 
another whereby a chemical buffer 
is added to the brew and the ingred- 
ients of the dough can be used at any 
desired level. This method is used 
very successfully in various parts of 
the country. 

Automation has gone a step fur- 
ther whereby basically a brew or 
broth is set and metered into a mix- 
ing machine along with the other in- 
gredients of a bread dough and mixed 
vigorously for a period of 90 sec. The 
dough is then forced by an extru3'on 
method through a nozzle and de- 
posited into pans, proofed and baked. 
Some innovations have been made in 
this method such as depositing the 
extruded dough pieces on a belt, then 
dusting them with starch, and mold- 
ing them with a conventional cross 
grain mo'der. 

Modification 

It has also come to our attention 
that a modified me‘thod of continuous 
bread production is being employed 
in some parts of the country. This 
method also employs the use of a 
liquid ferment, but different methods 
of mixing and make-up are employed. 
The dough which can be described 
as a straight dough, is set in the 
mixing bowl, fermented for a period 
of time, and then remixed. The 
unique feature of this type process is 
the employment of straight vertical 
type blades which operate counter 
clockwise to the rotation of the mix- 
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ing bowl. These mixing blades are 
driven at 90 rpm and mixing time is 
usually 6 or 7 min. The dough is 
given very little floor time and is 
taken directly to the divider. The 
dough pieces then are conveyed from 
the divider directly to the molding 
machine. The use of a rounder and 
an overhead proofer usually employed 
for the relaxation of dough pieces is 
eliminated in this process 
Cake Manufacturing 

The manufacture of cake today has 
been automated to the extent that 
the raw ingredients are pre-scaled 
and mixed into the form of a slurry 
which is pumped into a holding tank 
This holding tank is merely a reser- 
vo'r which assures that sufficient bat- 
ter is available to be pumped through 
the mixing head of the machine. The 
mixing head contains several plates 
with serrations and teeth. In the 
process of forcing the slurry through 
the mixing head, air is metered into 
the batter producing a highly emulsi- 
fied mix. The mixing time is gov- 
erned by the temperature and spe- 
cific gravity desired in the slurry and 
finished batter. Any type formula 
may be used in this process if it does 
not contain fruit or nuts, and if the 
batch size is such that a continuous 
flow of batter is always available at 
the depositor. The cakes produced 
using this equipment have a fine 
grain and normal volume using re- 
duced scaling weights. Another rela- 
tively new machine that can be used 
in continuous cake mixing, elimin- 
ates the pre-mixing of the slurry I 
mentioned before. Using this equip- 
ment all the ingredients in the form- 
ula are put directly into the mixing 
tank. The tank is then closed, air 
pressure brought up, the machine 
turned on, and the cake batter pro- 
duced in a continuous flow. If pro- 
duction is very high, the manufac- 
turers of this equipment usually 
recommend the use of two such tanks 
for one mixing machine, whereby one 
tank can be re-filled while the other 
batch is in the process of mixing, so 
that there will be no breakdown in 
the continuous flow of batter to the 
depositor. These machines are also 
made in a 7.5 qt. capacity model 
which could be utilized in the aver- 
age retail bakery. 

Automatic Loading 

After the cake batter is deposited 
in the pans, conveyors carry the pans 
to the oven and are loaded into the 
oven automatically. After baking, the 
pans containing the cakes are con- 
veyed away from the oven. The cakes 





BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
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NAPPANEE QUALITY 
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«oe NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
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Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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STAN-EX—a high quality egg yolk replace- 
ment product for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, 
doughnuts, cookies and partially baked goods, 


STAN-WHITE — stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings. 


Truly —a remarkable pair! 











A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


B STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO 


BLE FOR AGGRESSIVE REPRESENTATIVES 





The Wafer... hipaa 


That Protects YOU 


Only Roche makes it. 
It’s SQUARE. 
Roche originated it. 
Roche guarantees it. 





each wafer to make sure you always 
get the genuine square bread enrichment 





Roche identifies each box of genuine 
Roche square wafers with the name 
Roche on each end of every box 


Roche packs this 
printed warranty in each 

box of genuine 
Roche square wafers 


*ROCHE—Reg. U-S. Pat. Off 


; SQUARE 2 BREAD ENRICHMENT WAFERS 


are guaranteed by Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
to give you 


1. ASSURED 2. QUICK 3. SUPER-THOROUGH 
POTENCY DISINTEGRATION DIFFUSION 
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Enrichment essured | Complete disintegration | Flour-fine porticies in SQUARE wane 1s give | Wofers breok clean into 
when SQUARE wofers in agiteted woter in oe even distribution you thousonds of parti holves and quarters. for 







4. FINER, MORE 5. CLEAN, EVEN 





ere used os directed yeast emulsifier hroughout each loot cles. Seveer weegenion odd-s:zed doughs 





Look for the name ROCHE — your guarantee on the Wafer with the 
Warranty. Order from your yeast company salesman today. 


VITAMIN DIVISION * HMOBBMANN-LA ROCHE INC. + NuTiey 10. NEW JERSEY 





112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong — Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY. 




















Centennial miiis. inc. a 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 









6,500,000 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR ' ate 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR i 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS } 


mi" 


MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE 





NEW SPOKANE MILt.,.. ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S: MOST“MODERN 








PORTLAND 
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BAKING STUDENTS FETED—The staff and students of Dunwoody baking 
school, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, were recent guests of the 
Rap-In-Wax Paper Co. of Minneapolis. The group met at the Town and 
Country Club in St. Paul where W. A. Anderson, manager of the bakery 
packaging division of Rap-In-Wax, welcomed them. A luncheon was served, 
after which H. D. Whitney, director of sales, bakery division, discussed pack- 
aging materials used in wrappng bread. Donald D. Davies, art director, gave 
a talk on the importance of the proper designing of bread wrappers. He also 
discussed the selection of colors used for bread wrappers. Clarence Lithio, 
director of the service department, gave a talk on types of wrapping machines, 
care and up-keep. He stressed the importance of checking heating elements 
and keeping machines clean. A question and answer session was then held, 
followed by a trip to the Rap-In-Wax plant, where guides explained the uses 
of various pieces of equipment and answered questions asked by members 
of the group. 





are manually depanned onto an over- years. However, in the past decade, 
head conveyor for cooling. The dis- with the employment of very few 
charge end of the conveyor is lo- trained personnel, many hundreds of 
cated in the finishing department pounds could be produced hourly if 
where, after proper finishing, the not too much variety was expected 
cakes are conveyed to the wrapping each working day. This is accom- 





or boxing machines and then again 
conveyed to the point of distribution. 

Through the years, methods have 
been devised to automate sweet goods 
production so that less hand work is 
involved. Make-up tables were de- 
vised to eliminate some of the hand 
work experienced 20 years ago and 
very recently a machine has been 
manufactured whereby the finished 
mixed dough need only be deposited 
into a hopper attached to the top of 
this new machine. It then goes 
through a positive pressure head 
which forces the dough through an 
extrusion nozzle. These nozzles are 
available in varying sizes depending 
upon the type of merchandise manu- 
factured. This method produces a 
continuous sheet of dough which then 


plished by the employment of a large 
wire cut machine which deposits from 
12 to 24 cookies at one time (amount 
depending upon type cookie) onto a 
steel band which travels through a 
tunnel type oven. Variable speeds 
and different baking temperatures are 
employed depending upon the type 
cookies being manufactured. At the 
discharge end of this oven a scrapper 
bar is used to remove the cookies 
from the baking band and onto a 
mesh type conveyor belt. This con- 
veyor belt is usua'ly overhead and 
employed for the cooling process. At 
the end of this conveyor there are 
usually guides which channel the 
cookies into a stacking arrangement 
and then they are automatically 
boxed or packaged. This arrangement 


goes through the normal make up C4n be employed, however, on a 
operation such as oiling, filling appli- smaller scale in a retail bakery, espe- 
cation, and curling, if so desired. cially one with multiple outlets. Of 

This machine is flexible to the ex- Course, the employment of a tunnel 
tent that items such as cinnamon 
rolls, coffee cakes of all varieties, and 
raisin bread can be made successful- 
ly. At least one baker has quite a 
production of zwieback using this 
type of machine. 

A type of Danish pastry can also 
be made through this extrusion meth- 
od without the rolling-in process nor- 
mally used in making this product. 
This is accomplished by mixing a 
dough in the clean-up stage and add- = 


ing a quantity of high melting point 
LA GRANGE MILLS 





Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 


CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN * GOODHUE 


Bulk or Sack Loading 











flake type shortening and mixing 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
MILLING 


only 1 min. This dough is then given 
KNAPPE COMPANY 


normal floor time and extruded in 
the normal manner. The flakes of 
Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


cess and produce a crumb which is 
characteristic of a Dan‘sh product. 

I have seen this machine produce 
over 30,000 cinnamon rolls an hour 
and also on several instances 3,000 


hard fat melt during the baking pro- 
coffee cakes an hour. This, of course, AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








was accomplished with the aid of 
conveyors whereby the pans used 





were conveyed to this machine, then 
filled with dough pieces and manual- 
ly placed on racks for proofing. After 
baking, the rolls or ecffee cakes were 
depanned onto a conveyor for cooling 
purposes and the pans also returned 


HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





to the make-up unit by means of a 





conveyor. An icing unit is inserted in 
the conveyor line at the discharge 
end of the sweet goods cooling unit 
and after icing they are conveyed to 
the wrapping machine and on to the 
distribution point. 

The employment of automation in 





LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 








cookie making has been known for 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
Bakery Products Division 
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ve BAY STATE 
“Quality Controlled” Flour 


Wide mixing tolerance is inherent in Bay State 
“Quality Controlled” Flours. Without split-second 
‘iming, you obtain the utmost in loaf volume, grain 
ana vody. Try Bay State Flour with assured mixing 


tolerance and see the difference! 


(Qu ality = 


FLOUR 


MILLERS OF 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


General offices, WINONA, MINN. * LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 





/ LABORATORY 
CONTROLLED 


KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 


“S. BAKING 
TESTED 
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1957 SALES OF BAKERY PRODUCTS STORES 
SHOW $63 MILLION INCREASE OVER 1956 


WASHINGTON—Dollar volume sales by bakery products stores in the 
U.S. for the year 1957 totaled $925 million compared with $862 million in 
1956, an increase of approximately $63 million. Substantial increases over 
1956 were made in every month of 1957 excepting February, when the total 
dollar volume was the same in both years, according to a retail trade report 
compiled by the Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. Month 
by month gains in 1957 ranged from as low as $1 million in January up to as 
much as $9 million in October. Increases for each of the months of April, 
August and November of 1957 amounted to approximately $8 million. Dollar 
volume sales for June rose $7 million over June of the earlier year; May and 
July sales each increased $6 million; September and December each showed 
increases of $4 million over the same months of 1956. In both years the 
traditional sales peak was reached in the final period. Sales for December, 
1957, totaled $88 million, compared with $84 million in December, 1956. Sales 
for 1957 reached the lowest point of the year during February ($68 million). 
Sales for 1956 reached the lowest point in July ($65 million). On a percentage 
basis, the total increase for 1957 amounted to 7%. December sales increased 
5% over November and over December, 1956. 





type oven would be foolhardy unless 
production would warrant it. 

In the automation of biscuits I 
would like to refer to an item pro- 
duced to a great extent throughout 
the New England states, namely the 
English muffin. The automation of 
this item has reduced the production 
time to approximate'y 16 min. This 
has been accomplished through the 
employment of specialized equipment 
whereby the dough is scaled on a 
regular roll divider and rounder, and 
conveyed to a revolving table con- 
taining a generous amount of corn 
meal. From there the dough pieces 
are placed directly into cups on trav- 
elling plates which are then conveyed 
through a proofing chamber which 
gives the dough pieces approximately 
642 min. proofing time. They then 
continue directly into the grilling or 
baking chamber and are subjected to 
approximately 4% min. grilling for 
each side of the muffin. After being 
discharged from the oven they are de- 
posited automatically on a conveyor 
which carries the muffins through 
the cooling process and by gravity 
directly into the packaging machine. 
This is a vast improvement over the 
old method of manually grilling the 
muffin in individual rings. 

The making of pies on large scale 
production has been automated to the 
extent whereby the pie dough, both 
top and bottom crusts, is automati- 
cally fed to the pie dough sheeters 
and forced automatically, in the in- 
stance of the bottom crust, directly 
into the pan. The pan is then con- 
veyed under automatic fillers which 
are adjusted to deliver a given weight 
of filling. The pie then moves on and 
the edge of the crust is automatically 
washed by a series of revolving 
brushes. The top crust after being 
automatically rolled and placed on 
the pie is then rimmed and automati- 
cally sprayed with a wash. The pie 
is then conveyed directly to the oven 
where it is automatically placed on 
the baking trays by means of a push- 
er bar. After the completion of the 
baking period the pie is cooled 
through the cooling unit. The pie is 
discharged from the cooler directly 
to the packaging machine and auto- 
matically conveyed from the pack- 
aging machine to the distribution 
room. In the instances of the small 
individual pies we can even go a step 
further whereby the aluminum foil 
used for the pies is automatically 
stamped from a continuous band of 
this metal and then follows the afore- 
mentioned production of pie making. 

Utilize Principle 

In conclusion, some of these meth- 
ods, on large scale production, are 
not directly applicable to retail or 
multiple retail operation. However, 


the principle can be utilized with 
adaptations to the extent that whether 
you are a retail or a large production 
wholesale baker, automation can be 
adapted to your particular operation 
and would lend itself to continuous 
daily uniformity of merchandise with- 
out jeopardizing the quality of your 
product. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wisconsin Bakers 
See Film, Discuss 


Liquid Sweeteners 


MILWAUKEE—Larry G. Trempel 
and Al Brunlieb, A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., presented a film, “Uses 
of Liquid Sweeteners in Fermented 
Doughs,” at the February meeting 
of the Wisconsin Bakers Production 
Club. Their presentation § included 
appropriate commentary and the an- 
swering of questions relative to the 
installation costs of liquid sweetener 
equipment. 

The meéting included a discussion 
of the new lucite stop plates in use 
on cross grain moulders and the prac- 
ticality of such plates relative to 
conventional ones now in general use 

Considerable discussion was gener- 
ated when the question was posed, 
“Is a company privileged to use ‘up- 
printed’ bread wrappers bearing the 
imprint, or union label, of a specific 
local if employees of that local have 
voted to affiliate with a new union?” 
The question brought out differences 
of opinion on the subject. 

The next meeting will be held on 
March 17, at which time it is expected 
reports will be given by delegates to 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers meeting. ASBE delegates are: 
Kenneth Ford, Brownberry Ovens, 
Oconomowoc; Kenneth Roberts, Wil- 
Kil, Inc., Milwaukee; Ted Cox, the 
Kroger Co., Madison; Jack Guess, 
Kohl’s Bakery, Milwaukee; L. P. Ken- 
ney, the L. P. Kenney Co., Milwau- 
kee; Larry Rudd, Gardner Baking 
Co., Madison; and Ed Alesch, Gardner 
Baking Co. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 | 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
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Perhaps not really a — 


any rate, it’s a tiny precision-made 
bearing for a fine watch) Q 
Skillful use of many such Sim | parts is 
daily routine in watchmaking. But in 
baking, where volume is a ¢ factor, 
the importance of matersalich are 
used in small amounts is often under- 


estimated. al 
For example, take IMPROVED PANI -< 


Truly, here is a jewel! A few ounces will 
enhance the quality of over 150 loaves of 
bread, giving you Brighter and Whiter Crumb 
Color, Pleasing Aroma and Taste, 

Improved Crumb Structure, Better Handling 
Doughs, Longer Shelf Life, and 

Increased Yield. 

Every ounce of such a product should 
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be uniform and stable. When you 
use IMPROVED PANIPLUS you 


can be sure! COMPANY 


4049 PENN 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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WHY NOT PROTECT THAT FRESHNESS 
WITH A RE-CLOSABLE PACKAGE? 





LET YOUR CUSTOMERS EN- 
JOY THAT OVEN-FRESH 


FLAVOR TO THE VERY 
LAST SLICE. 





yyrte Literature 


and Samples 





* Kwik Lok Stock Design Clo- 
sure-Labels. 


* Kwik Lok Assorted Color 
Closures for Code-Dating. 


* Vu-All Plastic Bags. 





* Combination Units That In- 
clude All Necessary Pack- 
aging Supplies. 










| “Table-Fresh 
Wednesday” 


IT TAKES JUST A TWIST OF 
THE BAG NECK AND A SNAP 
OF THE FINGERS TO OPEN 
OR CLOSE ANY KWIK LOK’'D 
PACKAGE. BREAD THAT IS 
“OVEN FRESH” MONDAY IS 
“TABLE FRESH” WEDNESDAY. 


Kwik Lok Corp., Box 2098 
Yakima, Washington 











SUPERLATIVE 





Continues to maintain 
its reputation for quality 


and uniformity 


SINCE 1879 


MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 











@ Michael D. Mullin has been ap- 
pointed director of bulk product sales 
of Corn Products Refining Co. The 
announcement was made by Alexan- 
der N. McFarlane, vice president and 
general sales manager. Mr. Mullin 
succeeds Edward W. Schmitt, who 
has retired after 46 years of service. 
A 1934 graduate of Iowa State Col- 
lege, where he received a degree in 
chemical engineering, Mr. Mullin has 
held a variety of sales and marketing 
positions in his 24-year career with 
the company. Prior to his new ap- 
pointment he served as assistant to 
the general sales manager, and from 
1954 to 1957 was manager of the 
Milwaukee branch sales office. 
Thomas A. Bruce has been appointed 
by Corn Products as assistant to the 
general sales manager, succeeding 
Mr. Mullin. Mr. Bruce, a graduate of 
Bradley University, has spent 40 
years with Corn Products, having 
started as a 15-year-old student. His 
previous assignments have been in 
manufacturing and research, as well 
as sales. Until his new appointment 
he served as assistant bulk sales 
manager 


@ William A. Mickey has been pro- 
moted to chief engineer, baking 
equipment, of Read Standard Divi- 
sion, Capito] Prod- 
ucts Corp., York, 
Pa., William J. 
Strandwitz, Jr., ex- 
ecutive officer, has 
announced. Mr. 
Mickey has been 
assistant chief en- 
gineer of Read 
Standard since 
1945. He has been 
associated with 
bakery and chemi- 
cal equipment 
since 1922. His new post has been 
created in keeping with the division's 
current expansion in baking equip- 
ment research and development. Mr. 
Mickey holds a degree in electrical 
engineering from the L. I. Cooke 
School, Chicago, and is a registered 
professional engineer. During World 
War II he served as manager and 
priority specialist in the local office 
of the War Production Board. Wil- 
liam W. Lauer has been appointed 
director of purchases for Read Stan- 
dard. Mr. Lauer was previously with 
the industrial division of Borg-War- 
ner Corp. C. W. Noss continues with 
his present duties as purchasing 
agent for Read Standard. 


William A. Mickey 


@ Promotion of James V. Melton to 
vice president of Pollock Paper Corp. 
was announced in Dallas by Leslie 
L. Jacobs, executive vice president. 
A veteran of more than 25 years 
with Pollock, Mr. Melton has for the 
past 15 years served as sales director 
for the bakery, frozen food and spe- 
cialty packaging divisions. He joined 
Pollock as a trainee following grad- 
uation from Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity in 1932 with degrees in elec- 
trical and mechanical engineering. 
Except for wartime service in Wash- 
ington, he has been there since, work- 
ing in all departments, including 
production, product development and 
sales. 





TRADE 
PULSE 


@Joseph Creed, American Bakers 
Assn., Washington, has been elected 
treasurer of the Private Truck Coun- 
cil of America. Election of Mr. Creed, 
and others, occurred at the council's 
19th annual convention held recently 
in Philadelphia. 





@ Leo W. Bayles, president of Drake 
Bakeries of New York City, a sub- 
sidiary of the Borden Co., has been 
elected a vice president of Borden's 


@ Leslie L. Jacobs, executive vice 
president of Pollock Paper Corp., has 
announced that J. D. Craven has been 
promoted to manager of plant opera- 
tions for the waxed paper, cellophane 
and label divisions. Mr. Craven re- 
cently completed 20 years of service 
with Pollock, and for the last 10 
years has been manager of Pollock's 
flexible packaging plants in Dallas 
and Houston, Texas. Mr. Craven was 
graduated from Texas A&M in 1937 
and shortly thereafter was employed 
at Pollock’s Dallas plant as a trainee 
After broad experience in all depart- 
ments, he was appointed assistant 
manager of the Dallas and Houston 
plants in 1942, and manager in 1947 
Lioyd B. Blackburn will succeed Mr 
Craven as manager at Dallas and 
Houston. Mr. Blackburn attended 
Southern Methodist University, and 
started his career with Pollock as a 
trainee while still attending college 
He served as assistant manager of 
the Dallas and Houston plants unde! 
Mr. Craven’s management. 


@ The election of Carter L. Burgess 
as president of American Machine & 
Foundry Co. was announced by 
Morehead Patterson, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer. M1 
Burgess was formerly president of 
Trans World Airlines. From 1954 to 
1956, he served as assistant secretary 
of defense for manpower and per- 
sonnel. For his services he received 
the Defense Department's highest 
civilian award, the Certificate of Ap- 
preciation. Prior to his appointment 
as assistant secretary of defense, M1 
Burgess was assistant to the presi- 
dent of the University of South Caro- 
lina. He served from 1947 to 1953 as 
assistant to the president and direc- 
tor of administration of the General 
Aniline and Film Corp. 


High Protein Flour 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Production Men See 
Time, Labor Saving 


Demonstrations 


PITTSBURGH—Approximately 125 
members of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Production Men’s Club participated 
in a full and varied program of equip- 
ment demonstrations and actual bak- 
ing techniques recently at the South 
Vocational High School here. Edward 
Swain, Grady Bakery, New Kensing- 
ton, president, presided 

John P. Byrnes, Byrnes & Keifer 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Co., and Rodney Danko, Danko Bak- 
ery, gave a talk and demonstration 
titled “How to Get Ahead” and dem- 
onstrated methods of cutting time 
and labor costs by the use of mould- 
ers and sheeters. 

Louis Laufer, also of Byrnes & 
Keifer, demonstrated the use of an 
electric filling machine for dough- 
nuts, cream puffs, coffee cake and 
other baked foods. Along with both 
demonstrations there was an elab- 
orate display of baked foods, which 
were later sampled. 

James McNally, McNally Bakery, 


demonstrated the procedure for mak- 
ing mint wafers in a variety of col- 
ors and shapes by the use of rubber 
molds. Mr. McNally maintained that 
the wafers are “easy to make, pleas- 
ing to his customers and that they 
mean good profits for bakers.” 

Members were informed by John 
Richey, Richey Bakery, that at least 
100 Tri-State bakers plan to board the 
special railroad car bound for the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
convention to be held in Chicago on 
April 27-29. 
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DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of the J. R. Short 
Milling Company to designate its natural enzyme 
preporation for whitening and 








ditioning the dough. 
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J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Edward R. Johnson 


Pie Firm Names 
Edward Johnson 


Sales Manager 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Edward 
R. Johnson, executive secretary of 
the West Virginia Bakers Assn. for 
the past eight years, has become 
general sales manager for the Grif- 
fin Pie Co. 

For a limited time Mr. Johnson 
will act in an advisory capacity to the 
West Virginia association and will 
manage its summer convention at 
White Sulphur Springs 

Mr. Johnson attended West Vir- 
ginia University and worked for the 
Du Pont Co. before becoming secre- 
tary for West Virginia bakers, and 
has written a newspaper column for 
the past 10 years. 

The Griffin company, a whole;ale 
baking firm, has plants in West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi and Florida. 

Mr. Johnson is widely known in 
the baking industry for his promo- 
tional efforts, having created the 
bread slogan “Better Health Begins 
With Bread,” which has been widely 
used in the industry. He won an 
achievement crown from the Royal 
Order of Loyal Loafers in 1956. He 
will continue to make his home in 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Mrs. Ed Johnson, wife of the re- 
tiring secretary, has been employed 
temporarily as secretary of the West 
Virginia Bakers Assn. 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SALES ARRANGEMENT 

FRANKLIN PARK, ILL. — The 
Petersen Oven Co. has been granted 
an exclusive arrangement to sell in- 
dustrial proof boxes and fermenta- 
tion rooms throughout the U.S. This 
equipment is manufactured in Chi- 
cago under the firm name of Indus- 
trial Air Conditioning Systems, Inc. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mitune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astieco WISCONSIN 
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<== IT PAYS TO BUY 


AMERICAN FLOURS, Inc. 
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KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 








To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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“Schafer's 


° 
L CHEN STOVE BREAD 


president of Schafer’s Bakeries of 
Detroit, Michigan, at right, and Ted Lloyd, TV star “Sagebrush Shorty,” 
pose at the base of the 25-ft. stove originally built for the Chicago World's 
Fair of 1893, and which Mr. Schafer has now acquired and put to use promot- 
ing his newest product, Kitchen Stove bread. 


Giant Range Used to Introduce New 
Schafer Loaf, ‘‘Kitchen Stove Bread”’ 


DETROIT—Schafer’s Bakeries has 
released its newest product, “Kitchen 
Stove Bread,” the 20th new variety 
from the Schafer firm. Jack Schafer, 
president, has acquired a huge stove, 
a perfect replica of a_ turn-of-the- 
century kitchen range, to publicize 
the new loaf. The stove has been a 
Detroit landmark for more than half 
a century. Originally built for the 
Chicago World's Fair of 1893, it 
stands 25 ft. high, and is prominently 
located on Detroit’s waterfront. Be- 
side it has been placed a simulated 
loaf of Schafer’s new bread. The giant 
stove has been equipped with a neon 
flame to remind the public that 
Schafer’s breads are flame baked, an 
exclusive process. 

“We couldn’t have found a better 
symbol than the giant stove for our 
new bread,”’ said Mr. Schafer. “It 
perfectly represents the flavor and 
texture of the new loaf, as well as 
our flame-baked process.” 

The formula for Kitchen Stove 
bread contains unbleached flour with 
the wheat germ added. Like all other 
Schafer breads it is flame baked in 
direct-fire ovens at Lansing, Mich. 

Recipe Developed 

“We discovered a fine recipe for 
a bread of excellent texture and 
taste,”’ Mr. Schafer said. “That was 
almost a year ago. It’s taken all the 
time since, with experimental and 
trial bakings, before we could adapt 
the formula to commercial methods.” 

“When it comes to exploitation and 
salesmanship, I believe that the bak- 
ing industry is just like any other 
business,” said Mr. Schafer. “It takes 
solid merchandising and showmanship 
to move products these days. The in- 
dependent baker must constantly 
make that extra effort to keep his 
share of the market and steadily 
show some gain.” 

This attitude toward merchandis- 
ing, and a regular program of new 
product development, are important 
phases of the Schafer operation. The 
original 14 routes operated by the 
company have developed into more 
than 200 today, with distribution 
throughout Michigan. 

Mr. Schafer has patented the for- 
mula and copyrighted trade marks 
for the new Kitchen Stove bread 
Tentative plans are being made to 
franchise the package nationally. 

Mr. Schafer has long been associ- 


ated with unlimited hydroplane rac- 
ing. His boats, all called Such 
Crust,” have gained fame in competi- 
tion across the country, including 
such noted races as the Gold Cup and 
the President's Cup. Besides gather- 
ing trophies, the boats have contrib- 
uted much toward the promotion of 
Schafer Bakeries. 

——@READ 18 THE STAFF OF Lire 
South Dakota Bakers 

SIOUX FALLS, S.D.—The South 
Dakota Bakers Assn. will hold iis 
1958 convention April 12 and 13 in 
Sioux Falls. 

Headquarters will be in the Ameri- 
can Legion clubrooms, according to 
an announcement made by Dale Ol- 
son, secretary of the association 

A banquet and dance will open 
activities on Saturday, April 12. The 
program, which will take place the 
following day, will include bakery 
demonstrations, a panel discussion, 
talks on merchandising and adver- 
tising and a style show featuring uni- 
forms for bakery personnel 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 





@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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Not Now and Then 


But ALWAYS 


PRODUCT QUALITY COMES FIRST WITH GOOCH 


Identical high quality and performance of our product are our aims when 
milling flour for Bakery Customers. 


Each and every bag must meet the "Gooch High Standard of Quality."' This 
standard is maintained by constant Laboratory Control plus the skill and 
integrity of our employees who take great pride in their product. 


Gooch Customers Always Get the Best 


GOOCH'S BEST 
Perfomanee FLOURS 





GOMEC SPRING LOAF JUMBO 
Western Wheat Spring Wheat High Protein Spring Clear 
GOLD NUGGET WHOLE WHEAT 
Spring Clear Hi-Protein Spring 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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Worth looking Into 





New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 


No. 4090—Foil Wrap 


For Bakers 


The Reynolds Metals Co. is offer- 
ing a new aluminum foil wrap which 





says is competitive in price with 
ny conventional wraps. The firm 
claims that the new “Wrapseal’”’ foil 
is able to offer the protective and 
merchandising qualities of a foil 


basis competitive 
film. It is a heat- 
amination of foil, paper and 
wax, perforated by a new skip-scor- 
ing method to assure consistent seal- 
ng of end folds where foil-to-foil 

made. For details mark 
No. 4090 on the coupon elsewhere on 


pages and send it in 


No. 1085—Baking 
Book Published 


wrap on a 


transparent 


price 


S¢ il ible 


contact 1s 


tnese 


Let's Talk Baking,” by Harry N 
Brown and Fred DeArmond, has been 
written for management and others 

the bakery, who are connected in 
son way with sales. The book is 
directed particularly to the newer 


developments in 


lopmen in marketing at the 





concerned. Use the accom- 


wholesale and retail levels. It also 
traces the history of flour and bread 
making from primitive times to the 
present and, in the final chapter, 
makes some forecasts about the bak- 
ing industry of the future. The book, 
published by the Mycroft Press, cov- 
ers such subjects as food faddism, 
problems of competition, advertising, 
public relations, variety baked goods, 
and the story of flour milling. Not a 
large book, it is tightly written with- 
in 138 pages. The authors make some 
positive statements about the actual 
strength of brand loyalty when put 
to the test, high distribution costs, 
self-service vs. the retail bakery 
clerk, and adequate sales supervision. 
Details about obtaining “Let’s Talk 
Baking” may be had by mailing the 
coupon to this publication. 


- ‘ . 
No. 1093—Sereen 

’ 4 = 
For Sifting 

The J. H. Day Co. is making avail- 
able to processors of sugar and 
powdered milk a specially designed 
power screen for products that have 


1 tendency to carmelize or gum up 
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in reciprocating sifters. It can be 
mounted for floor discharge arrange- 


ments, as illustrated, or on longer 
pipe legs to fit over various mixing 
bowls or shipping drums, and is de- 
signed and built to meet sanitation 
requirements, with tubular construc- 
tion to eliminate crevices and cracks. 
More information on the power screen 
may be obtained simply by marking 
No. 4093 and sending the coupon. 


No. 4092—Display 
For Bread 

A bread display consisting of a 
four-tiered adjustable aluminum rack 
to represent shelves and 396 wooden 
blocks in 12 colors to represent loaves 
of bread is now available from H. A. 
Bacon & Co. The miniature demon- 
strator enables an operator to repro- 
duce a bread display, even to show 
different arrangements, without us- 
ing actual loaves. The rack is adjust- 
able and the colored blocks are avail- 
able in three sizes. The unit is port- 
able. Inquire for details by sending 
the coupon, with No. 4092 checked, to 
this publication. 


1097—Baking 
Promotion 


Messing and Pechter Bakeries, Inc., 


has adopted a promotion that may 
be of interest to other bakers. The 
firm includes a sample package of 


jelly in some of its product packages, 
giving the consumer the feeling of 
getting something free. The transpar- 
ent jelly packages, imprinted with 
the bakery’s name, are availab'e for 
distribution anywhere in the U.S. by 
Package Consultants, Inc. For more 
information check No. 4097 on the 
coupon and mail to this magazine. 


No. 1094—Liquid 
Weighing Unit 

Glengarry Processes, Inc., is offer- 
ing a new device for the accurate 
measurement of liquids in cases 
where it is more advantageous to 


weigh materials than to control the 
volume. The device consists of a 
weigh tank mounted on a_ beam. 


Above the tank is a pneumatically 
actuated bulk and trim flow valve 
connected to the user’s supply tank 
by silicone or other flexible tubing. 
The liquid is automatically allowed 
to flow into the tank at a high rate 
of speed until the designated weight 
is near, at which time the flow is 
automatically diminished to obtain 
extremely accurate final weight. 
When the proper weight is reached, 
the flow valve is positively closed. A 
detailed explanation of the new de- 





GLENGARRY AUTOMATIC LIQUID WEIGHER 
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vice is available from the manufac- 
turer. Simply put a check mark be- 
fore No. 4094 on the coupon, mail to 
this publication, and details will be 
sent. 


No. 4088—Special 
Packaging Film 

A special packaging film for hand 
wrapping of frozen foods is now 
available from the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. Known as Videne TC, the 
new film is being offered as an over- 
wrap, suitable for bundling and band- 
ing. The company claims that Videne 
TC is the first wrap with sufficient 
rigidity and dimensional stability to 
be run on commercially available high 
speed, automatic packaging machines 
The film has a window-like clarity 
and can be heat-sealed and shrunk 
up to 50% of its original area. Con- 
siderably more information about Vi- 
dene TC is being offered. Designate 
No. 4088 and send the coupon to this 
magazine. 


No. 1095—Special 
Sifting Unit 


The J. H. Day Co. offers a special 


unit for sifting and handling various 
materials, the new “Ro-Ball Ajir- 
matic,” compact, self-contained mo- 


bile unit that, due to its unique con- 
struction, is said to offer appreciable 
handling and production savings. It 





deliver 
aerated flour or materials of similar 
consistency to mixers or storage bins. 


ean sift and airmatically 


It serves as a dump bin, a ro-ball 
sifter and an airmatic conveyor. One 
push button operates the entire sys- 
tem. It incorporates these features as 
shown in the illustration. For details, 
write to this publication, requesting 
No. 4095. 


No. 1081—Salvage 
Paper Bags 

Empty sugar or flour bags may be 
salvaged profitably, according to B 
W. Dyer & Co., sugar economists and 
brokers. The Dyer firm has just pub- 
lished a simple, diagrammatic little 
pamphlet showing exactly how to re- 
move the sealing thread from paper 
bags to prevent damaging or slash- 


ing. The bags, in turn, may be sal- 
vaged and resold. Copies of the 
pamphlet are available while they 


last. Simply check No. 4084 on the 
coupon and send it to this publication 


No. 4083—New 
Ribbed Pan Guard 


A new construction feature, said 
to greatly increase pan strength, is 
now available on bread and pullman 
pans made by Chicago Metallic Mfg. 
Co. Baking pans with the new fea- 
ture, called “Pan Gard,” are made of 
“ribbed” metal. The new Pan Gard 
ribbed metal construction reinforces 
the rim, sides, and bottoms of the 
pans, making them considerably 
stronger than pans made of smooth 
metal. The increased strength, in 
turn, results in longer shape reten- 
tion and life for the pans, more uni- 
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form bakes, and better loaf sidewalls. 
The stronger pans and resulting shape 


retention mean fewer cripples and 
better releases for a longer time. The 
manufacturer says that, in many 
cases, Pan Gard will eliminate the 
need for perforations in sidewalls or 
bottoms of pans, and will thereby 
eliminate cupping or tunnels on bot- 
toms of loaves. There is a nominal 
charge for the Pan Gard as an op- 
tional feature on the firm's bread and 
pullman pans. For more information, 
mail to this magazine the coupon 
found elsewhere on this page, making 
certain that a check mark is placed 
before No. 4083. 


No. 1096—Fuel 
Intake Meter 


A fuel intake meter which is sup- 
posed to give fleet owners a record 
of fuel used within an accuracy of 
1% is being marketed by the Sentinel 
Products Corp. The meter is said to 
be tamper proof from the intake filter 
to the carburetor, with all joints be- 
tween the meter and fuel tanks self- 
locking and leak proof. The company 
is offering the meter as an answer 
to padding of fuel bills by drivers and 
“kick back” arrangements by filling 
station operators whereby an exces- 
sive fuel billing is made to the truck 
owner and the driver and station 
operator split the overage in mer- 
chandise or cash. (An article on fuel 
bill padding was printed in a recent 
issue of Life Magazine, with actual 
photographs of truck drivers and fill- 
ing station operators bilking unwary 
owners.) The fuel intake meter is be- 
ing manufactured by Reliance Engi- 
neering and Manufacturing Corp., a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Frigikar 
Corp. The cost of a meter, complete 
with all fittings, is $125. Details are 
available by simply making a check 
mark before No. 4096 and sending 
the coupon to this magazine. 


No. 4086—Pie Filler 
Depositor 


Medium and large-size bakeries 
can benefit from a new Hope unit, 


Type 11-A, pie filler depositor, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, Hope 
Machine Co. of Philadelphia. De- 


scribed as a real labor saver, the ma- 
chine is designed for filling open top 
pies. It is made to span a tunnel type 
oven and comes equipped with an 
individual drive and single revolution 
clutch to time its operation with the 
oven feeder bar. Each deposit is in- 
dividually measured by pistons and 
cylinders which can be adjusted for 
different quantities. The design also 
includes bolts for attaching to 


eye 








overhead trolleys and hoisting screws 
for easy removal from the oven. Hope 
states that the model is supplied 
from 5 to 12 cylinders wide to fit any 
width oven. 

For further information check No. 
4086 on the coupon, clip and mail. 


No. 1081—Band Hone 
For Bread Slicing 


The Hansaloy Mfg. Co. has been 
testing a new bread slicing band 
hone in production plants for approx- 
imately 12 months and claims that 
results have been exceptional. The 
hone can be installed in any two- 
drum slicer. When installed it be- 
comes a permanent part of the slicer 
and is operated by simply pulling the 
knobs to starting position. It does 
not require a skilled operator, say 
the manufacturers. The honing stones 
are replaceable and are positioned at 
the correct angle to assure precision 
honing. The new “Precision Hansaloy 
Honing” comes complete with brack- 
ets and instructions for easy installa- 
tion. For details simply clip the cou- 
pon elsewhere on these pages, check 
No. 4081, and mail it to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 41087—High Speed 
Dough Mixer 


The high speed sanitary dough 
mixer shown here has just been in- 
troduced by Read Standard Division 
of Capitol Products Corp. for use in 
the baking industry. Called the Super- 


D, the new mixer is designed for 
faster dough mixing with maximum 
gluten development. It uses a three- 


bar agitator, and each bar is located 
at a different distance from the cen- 
ter shaft. This assures constantly 
changing contact with the dough 
mass. It revolves at top speed at #0 





RPM in a stainless stee] mixing bowl. 
Patented Readco compressed air 
seals, complete with built-in air com- 
pressor, eliminate the need for pack- 
ing. The hood of the Super-D is pro- 
vided with Readco’s exclusive sani- 
tary-type water inlet. High speed 
Super-D mixers are available in ca- 
pacities of 800, 1,000, 1,300, and 1,600 
Ib. of finished dough. More informa- 
tion about the dough mixer is avail- 
able by checking No. 4087 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publi- 
cation. 


No. 4089—Aluminum 
Foil Containers 


Chicago Metallic Mfg. Co.'s foil 
division announces that five new 
aluminum foil pans have been added 
to its line of foil containers for bak- 
eries. The new foil pans include a 
round cake or coffee cake pan meas- 
uring 8% in. by 1% in. that fits six 
to a standard 18-in. x 26-in. bun pan; 
a new loaf pan measuring 4% in. by 
8 in. by 1% in. deep, for date-nut 
and banana breads or small loaf 
cakes; a new shallow foil tray meas- 
uring 11% in. by 7% in. for over- 
wrapped Danish or sweet rolls or 
pizza; a medium-size foil tray meas- 
uring 10% in. by 5% in. by % in. 
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deep, for Danish, edelweiss, and stru- 


dels; and a special 8% in. diameter 
vertical flange pie plate for whipped 
cream, meringue, or Boston cream 
This pie plate takes a window 
handle cover ideal for self-service 
supermarket shopping. For more in- 


pies 


formation check No. 4089 and mail 
to this publication. 
= 
Also Available 
The following new products have 


heen described in previous issues and 


nformation about them may still be 
oitained by jotting the apprupriate 
umber on the coupon and furward- 
ing it to this magazine 


No. 4049—Cake pan coater, J. H 
Day Co. 
lock Paper Corp. 

No. 4050—Rectangular cake pan, 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Inc 

No. 4051—Salt Dispensing Bin. 
Morton Salt Co 

No. 4053—Sweet Goods Flavoring, 
International Bakers Service, Inc. 

No. 4054—Starch for bakers, A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co. 

No. 4055—Oven Shut Off, the Part- 
low Corp 


No. 4056—Pie thickener, National 
Starch Products. 
No. 4057—Steam cleaner, Pantek 


Mfg. Corp. 

No. 4058 — Polymer-coated 
phane, Du Pont Co. 

No. 4059—New batching scale, De- 
tecto Scales, Inc. 

No. 4060—New foil coating, Ekco- 
Alcoa Containers, Inc. 

No. 4061—Bulletin on 
conveyors, the Dracco Corp 


cello- 


airstream 


No. 4062—Modified starch, Morn- 
ingstar, Nicol, Inc. 
No. 4063—Dry powdered flavors, 


Syntomatic Corp 
No. 4064—Book on freezing and 
preservation of foods, AVI Publishing 


Co 





> Quality Flour for Every Need : 


Cliff H. Morris& Co. 


82 Reaver Street NEW YORK, 
¢ 





a 





GiBert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 
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No. 4065—Mold inhibitor, S. Gum- 
pert Co 


No. 4066—Display Cooler, Nor- 
Lake. 

No. 4067—New mixer, J. H. Day 
Co. 


No. 4069—Conveyor! 
Manufacturing Co 

No. 4071—New bread label 
Paper Corp 

No, 5777—Drum handler, 
Equipment Co., Inc 

No. 5924—Engineering report on 
mixing, Rietz Manufacturing Co 

No. 6660—Open and _ closed-head 
steel drums, Vulcan Containers, Inc 


tape, Joclin 
Pollock 


Hamilton 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR exrort 


475 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613. NEW YORK 4, N.Y 








| 2] Ee Wo ac ena 
| KELLY-ERICKSON CO | 
| 
/ 
| 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA “N 1 
Yor + 


| 
4 n VE 
ORE BOE SE LTS a, 








NAtional 2-3344—2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY | 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


E. J. BURKE 














WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Cable Address Dre_oma.”’ Glasgow 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR Genes 


410-420 N. Western Ave.. CHICAGO, ILL. 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORKS5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FT. OUR pomesnic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rdand Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Made-Rite 


Old Gold 


Cockade 
Big 7 
Super Bake 


Sleepy Eye Chief 











Sleepy Eye Scout 


Sleepy Eye Brave 
Dainty 








Excellence 


Dandy ' 






oy a 
, ' ) 1 j 


m7 5 


Flour Mills of America. Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES ® KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Tyrrell Brooke Married. Married recently were Tyrrell 
Willcox Brooke, son of Clinton Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., president elect, 
American Association of Cereal Chemists, and Mrs. Brooke, and Elizabeth 
Crane Barnard, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harvie Barnard. Mr. Barnard is 
technical director of Roman Meal Co., Tacoma, Wash. His father was the late 
Dr. Harry E. Barnard, first president of the American Institute of Baking. 
Among the bride’s attendants was Nancy Peckham, daughter of George 
Peckham, director of research, Clinton Corn Processing Co., Clinton, Iowa. 
A wedding breakfast and shower were given for the groom by Mr. and Mrs. 
Cullen Thomas. 
















- 
ar 
one SoROSS ae 


oevagm 
Toss 




























German Trip. Making a vacation and business trip to Germany is 
Ernst Auer, vice president cf MIAG Northamerica, Inc., Minneapolis. He is 
accompanied by his wife, Ingeborg, and recently-born son, Christoph, who 
will be seen by his German kinsfolk for the first time. 


Riding Aecident. Making a good recovery after a riding acci- 
dent is Joseph McArthur Rank, Joseph Rank, Ltd., the U.K. flour milling 
group and president of the National Association of British and Irish Millers. 


Away from Blizzard. Five Hutchinson, Kansas, milling and 
grain trade executives missed the recent blizzard that brought the area to 
a standstill by being on vacation trips in Mexico and Arizona. Included in 
this group are P. H. Baum, vice president and general manager, William 
Kelly Milling Co.: Charles Summers, president, and D. B. Frazee, manager 


the Securit; Elevator Co.: J. Vv. ml houeger, Sans Grain chen a OFFICES: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
















A. W. Estes, president, Midwest Grain Co. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

- : rt ee ne BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
romotton. The promotion of Dan Rengers to the position of man- ST. JOSEPH. MO. 

ager of the industrial relations department of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at Ham- ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE 1-1212 

ilton, Ohio, has been announced by Van R. Holmes, plant manager. Mr. . te 

Rengers joined the plant as a foreman in the manufacturing department. Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 








Kansas City Visitors. Recent visitors on the trading floor of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade have included C. C. Kelly,*the William Kelly = 


Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; Frank Viault, California Milling Co., Los ee 99 -- 
Angeles; Clark Miller, Corpus Christi (Texas) Public Elevator, and O. J. DURAMBER FLOUR 
Stevens, a consultant for the Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. Department 


of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 7 SEMOLINA 


Visits Millers. Visiting millers in Kansas City recently was FANCY No. 1 
Herman Fakler, vice president and Washington representative of the Millers Milled from Carefully Selected os 

National Federation. Mr. and Mrs. Fakler stopped in Kansas City en route AMBER DURUM WHEAT ennison Co. 
home from a vacation in Texas. of Quelity end Service” 








Drive President. Named president of the United Fund drive at AMBER MILLING DIVISION 576 Grole cies sttencupelle 18, Mina. 
Knoxville, Tenn., was James E. Skidmore, president of the J. Allen Smith & Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association Telephone FEdera! 2-8637 












Co., Inc. MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 

























In ‘58 for wheats that rate the top 
awards in baking qualities, remember 
to call us. Grand 1-7070. We will 


serve you faithfully. 







ii iV it DRY MILLS, Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 









OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN « FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR 4 ). P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice eres. & «. c. mor. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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(Continued from page $8) s 
that recent government orders are week. Shipping directions were fair. 


being filled elsewhere, since domestic 
ire rated good 
Feb. 28, 


directions 

Quotations 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter short 
25.63, standard 95% pa 
25.53, straight $5.43@5.48, 
established brands of family flour 
$6.55 @7.30; first clears with 1350@G 
1450% protein $4.6574.70, first 
clears with 11% protein $4.50@4.55, 
high ash clears 1% or higher $3.85@4 
+10 

Wichita: Mills operated at 108% of 
capacity averaged 45%; com- 
pared with 20% the preceding week 
and 75% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were good. Prices. were un- 
changed. Quotations Feb. 28 basis 
Kansas City: Family $6.77; bakers’ 
short $5.47, intermediate $5.37, first 
clears $4.90, second $4.70 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
the past week, even though prices 
were 5¢ sack lower than the previous 


carlots, cot 


patent $5.58 
tent $5.48 


Sales 





Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 




















PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 







Hutchinson: Political unrest in 
Washington and a bearish trade pro- 
duced. little business for mills of 
Hutchinson and vicinity. Buyers are 
holding off in spite of a low backlog, 
due to the wide spread in March and 
May wheat futures and a belief the 
market will become more favorable. 
Operations were cut by electrical fail- 
ure during the mid-week blizzard. 
Output during February was general- 
ly about five times as great as the 
volume of new business. Quotations 
March 1, basis Kansas City: Hard 
winter family short patents, cottons, 
enriched $6.25@6.35; bakers’ short 
patent, papers, $5.45@5.50; standard 
$5.35 @ 5.40. 

Ft. Worth: There was a slight im- 
provement in flour business last week 
but sales did not amount to over 15% 
to 20% of capacity, mostly bakery 
flour. Running time was .a ;good five 
days with some mills on® ‘six. days. 
Bakery flour was 5¢ lower.>Other 
prices were unchanged. ‘Quotations 
Feb. 28, 100-lb. cottons: Extra high 
patent family $7@7.20, standard bak- 
ers, unenriched, $5.95@6.05, first 
clears unenriched, $4.90@5, delivered 
Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: February was a _ poor 
month for flour mills in_the central 
states as far as new sales Were con- 
cerned. Total sales during” the’ final 
week of the period -amounted to 
around 35% of five-day inilling capa- 
city, on a par with earlier -perieds of 
the month. There is some hope _that 
Easter promotions might perk up or- 
ders, but the buying trade does not 
seem to be reaching for supplies. 

Directions, however, continue good, 
and mills are reporting a satisfactory 
production rate. Part of..the direc- 
tions is coming from off-shore pro- 
curement. The long ‘term: outlook is 
for slow buying because of the op- 
timistic reports on new-crop condi- 
tions. 

A scattering of spring wheat flours 
were booked last week, but, for the 
most part, orders were slow. The 
same situation held for hard winter 


types. Soft wheat flour business con- 
sisted mainly of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing of cookie-cracker types, with a 
smattering of specialty brands. One 
and two-car purchases were the or- 
der of the day. 

Quotations Feb. 28: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.85@6.25, standard $5.75 @6.15, 
clear $5.35@5.75; hard winter short 
$5.40@5.87, 95% patent $5.30@5.78, 
clear $5.65; family flour $7.65; soft 
winter short $6.37@6.73, standard 
$5.60, clear $5.02; cookie and cracker 
flour, papers, $5.62. 

St. Louis: Mills are doing a very 
small bakery flour business. Bookings 
consist almost entirely of single cars 
and small lots. Bakers and jobbers 
continue to hold price ideas that 
mills consider unworkable. Trade in 
soft wheat flour follows the same 
pattern of past weeks. Purchases are 
confined to replacement orders, none 
very large. Shipping directions are 
short and runnning time was down 
15% for the week. The outlook for 
this week is for the same slack rate. 
Quotations Feb. 28: Family flour in 
100-lb. cottons: top patent $6.20, top 


hard $7.40, ordinary $5.80; bakery 
flour in 100-lb. papers: cake $7.40, 
pastry $5.45, soft straight $5.90, 
ciears $5.60; hard winter short $5.80, 
standard $5.60, clears $4.95; spring 
short $6.45, standard $6.35, clears 
$6.20. 


East 


Boston: Spring wheat flour experi- 
enced a sharp price break, a reflec- 
tion of continued disinterest of buy- 
ers, even to price concessions. Springs 
slumped about 18¢, with first clears 
holding unchanged. Hard wheat flour 
was unchanged. Soft wheat flour was 
slightly higher, in most instances just 
an extension of the price ranges. In- 
side prices of most grades were un- 
changed. Gains in value ranged from 
8 to 15¢. As far as most buyers were 
concerned, the outlook was. un- 
changed. Practically all business was 
confined to small lots necessary for 
fill-in requirement. Most operators 
had little confidence in the current 
price structure due to the willingness 
of most mills to make concessions. 

A gocd deal of the current aloof- 
ness stems from the trade’s unwill- 
ingness to take a positive position 
until congressional action on price 
supports is clarified. Balances are be- 
lieved adequate, which has aided the 
average buyer. Quotations March 1: 
Spring short $6.81@6.91, standard 
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$6.71@6.81, high gluten $7.01@7.11, 
first clears $6.21@6.32; hard winter 
short $6.56@6.66, standard $6.41@ 
6.51; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.91@ 
7.38; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.92@6.32; soft wheat high ratio 
$6.92@8.12; family $7.82. 

Buffalo: Sales activity was confined 
to fill-in lots. Most consumers have a 
60 to 90-day backlog and are not in- 
terested. Spring wheat flour ended 
the week off 7¢, with two mills scal- 
ing their price lists downward to at- 
tract trade. Kansas flour declined 5¢. 
Clears remained tight and prices were 
unchanged. Cake and pastry were un- 
changed. Local bakeries are not too 
happy about their sales volume. 

Collections, usually slow in the first 
quarter because of taxes, are excep- 
tionally slow this year. One spokes- 
man said it has become quite a prob- 
lem for the mills because, in effect, 
they are financing consumers, who 
normally would have to pay bank in- 
terest on such commitments. 

Flour output was above a week 
earlier but below a year ago. Only 
one mill put in a full 7-day week; 
three worked 6 days and the remain- 
ing two mills each 5 days. 

Quotations Feb. 28: Spring family 
$7.70@7.80, high gluten $6.70@6.90, 
short $6.50@6.70, standard $640@G 
6.65, straight $6.60, first clear $5.82 
@6.12; hard winter short $6.1376.63, 
standard $5.98@6.53, first clear $5.68; 
soft winter short $7.93@8.12, stand- 
ard $6.95@7.42, straight $6.1976.38, 
first clear $5.06@5.33. 

New York: The recent pattern of 
widely scattered small-lot buying 
continued in all types of bakery flours 
last week. This was in line with the 
comfortable supply situation of most 
buyers. However, some improvement 
in shipping instructions was noted. 

Fairly attractive price adjustments 
were offered by some spring wheat 
mills, with negligible buying results. 
Only necessary replacements were 
recorded for family and semolina 
flours. The latter advanced 10¢ early 
in the week and then dropped, for 
an over-all 5¢ increase. Little de- 
mand resulted. 

In the export picture, Venezuela, 
Holland and Saudi Arabia took small 
to moderate quantities. The Ceylon 
business, as anticipated, went to for- 
eign mills, with two German export- 
ers handling it at a price reportedly 
well below U.S. bids. 

Quotations Feb. 28: Spring short 





Frank A. Tues, Pres. 





Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 
WituamM C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CnristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 


summarized from the market reviews, 


are based on carload 


lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
PE Vass ccc aesaneewee $42.50 oy Oe... Bess 37.00 $45.00@45.50 $....@51.00 $52.50@55.00 
Standard midds. ...... 1.50 35.50@36.00 44.50@45.00 he 52.00 53.00@55.00 
Pe GO, a cdonsnad 43.00 24.00 = 39.00 di coos odaa nets f ’ 
_. i eee 44.00@45.50 39.50@40.00 49.00@49.50 -.+-@55.00 ; 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran Es er $35.50@36.25 $40.25@40.75 $43.00@44.00 $45.00@46.75 $. ‘ 
Shorts eee ree 35.00@35.75 39.75@40.25 43.00@44.00 44.00@45.50 ° 
OS ae ee cone —— a. noes a eect omas saa mies — 41.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
OD, ck caaneeee . $52.00@53.00 $53.00@54.00 $54.00@55.00 
WE on kcaseusenes 36.00@40.00 37.00@42.00 42.00@43.00 
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$6.78@6.88, standard $6.68@6.78, 
high gluten $6.98@7.08, clears $6.10 
@6.30; hard winter short $6.50@6.60, 
standard $6.35@6.45; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.89@7.36, eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.90@6.30, high 
ratio $6.90@8.10; family $7.80. 


Philadelphia: Bakers and jobbers 
showed a lack of confidence in the 
market. Mill concessions offered sub- 
stantial savings but failed to stimu- 
late demand. As a result, hand-to- 
mouth transactions dominated, and 


and fall. Sales in all patents, includ- 
ing family, are very light. Flour brok- 
ers and bakers report that their sup- 
plies will extend another two months. 
Retail bakers continue to complain of 
unemployment causing a slump in the 
sale of sweet dough baked items. Di- 
rections last week on all patents were 
very slow. 

Quotations Feb. 28: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.23@6.26, medium 
$6.28@6.31, short $6.38@6.41; spring 
standard $6.57@6.71, medium $6.62G 
6.76, short $6.67@6.81, first clear 









Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





Handel-en 


N. V. Mantechapes 
“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 


Algemeene 
Industrie 





Heerengracht 209 
a) ; AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED - STARCH 








a) Pal y ‘ ’ 7 4 
FELIX COHEN, N. V. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Felixhen 


Telex: 21290 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. C. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 


Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM Cables: 





most prices were unchanged to 5¢ 
sack under those of the previous 
week. Mill representatives had been 
saying there could be no material ex- 
pansion in bookings unless shipping 
directions accelerated to reduce sup- 
plies. Directions did expand some- 
what, but not to the degree antici- 
pated. There was considerable feeling 
that it would require a major devel- 
opment to stir up a bread buying 
movement. Meanwhile, bakery sales 
were a little better than the previous 
week, but short of what retailers 
would like. 

Quotations Feb. 28, 100-lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.10 
@7.20, short patent $6.90@7, stand- 
ard $6.80@6.90, first clear $6.70@ 
6.80; hard winter short $6.40@6.50, 
standard $6.30@6.40; soft winter, 
nearby, $5.50@5.60. 


Pittsburgh: A 15¢ increase for 
some cake patents caused the trade 
to be solicited and protection given 
over the week end. Results were very 
small, most local offices and brokers 
reporting no sales at all. Bakers and 
flour brokers bought very heavily 
when prices were low last summer 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


$6.16@6.32, high gluten $6.86@7.01; 
advertised family patents $7.70, un- 
advertised $6.60@7.21; pastry and 
cake flours $5.60@ 7.82. 


South 


New Orleans: Continued quiet pre- 
vailed, with a decidedly indifferent 
attitude on the part of bakers and 
jobbers towards adding to existing 
contracts, particularly hard winters. 
Mills showed no signs of pushing for 
business. Spring and soft wheat book- 
ings were limited, with most of the 
trade having sufficient coverage to 
await a more favorable market. Ship- 
ping directions are fairly well main- 
tained and stocks on hand not too 
heavy. 

Export flour sales to Europe were 
light, outside of the Netherlands 
business. However, additional work- 
ings are anticipated. Norway bought 
sparingly and some small lots were 
worked to the Middle East. Sales to 
the Americas were light. 

New Orleans quotations, carlots, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter short $5.95@6.15, stand- 












Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City 7 Louis Buffalo 
Serta fomlly .nccccceves ee ... $6.35@7.45 §... oe . $7.70@7.80 
Spring top patent .......... bes 5.85@6.25 fold ‘ vine , 
Spring high gluten : re hen ~~ el USC " 6.70@6.90 
Spring short ....... reanewe asco’ ...@... 5.93@6.13 : es 6.45 6.50@6.70 
Spring standard : cececcceeeee 5.75@6.15 5.83@6.03 ‘ ° 6.35 6.40@6.65 
Spring straight taweeews ies él . “ . , .@6.60 
Spring first clear .............. -.. 5.35@5.75 5.27@5.89 an 6.20 5.82@6.12 
Hard winter family shun chad ~ - rr . 6.55@7.30 80@7.40 , : 
Hard winter short ................. 5$40@5.87... ... 5.58@5.63 5.80 6.13@6.63 
Hard winter standard ... an 5.30@5.78 ‘ . 5.48@5.53 5.60 5.98@6.53 
Hard winter first clear ... so ...-@5.65 . 4.50@4.70 4.95 5.68 
Soft winter short patent ........... 6.37@6.73 . 7.93@8.12 
Soft winter standard ..-@5.60 . 6.95@7.42 
Soft winter straight ...-@5.02 — ; 5.90 6.19@6.38 
Soft winter first clear ....... os Slee : ioe ae bate 5.60 5.06@5.33 
Rye flour, white ........ 5.43@5.48 5.07@5.10 , .. 5.93@6.09 
BPS FONT, GEE ccccesesesvece 4.68@4.73 4.32@4.35 . 5.18@5.34 
Se. TD as svedenees oa . ae — ° ; ‘ 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family Peta wowed $...@7.80 $... . $...@7.82 $6.60@7.70 §$... 
Spring high gluten 6.98@7.08 7.10@7.20 7.01@7.1! 6.86@7.0! 6.55@6.75 
Spring short SE Aree 6.78@6.88 6.90@7.00 6.81@6.9! 6.67@6.8! 6.45@6.65 
Spring standard 6.68@6.78 6.80@6.90 6.71@6 8! 6.57@6.7! 6.25@6.45 
Spring first clear .......... 6.10@6.30 6.70@6.80 6.21@6.32 6.16@6.32 5.70@6.05 
Hard winter short ....... 6.50@6.60 6.40@6.50 6.56@6.66 6.38@6.4! 5.95@6./5 
Hard winter standard 6.35@6.45 6.30@6.40 6.41@6.5! 6.23@6.26 5.80@5.95 
Hard winter first clear ............. a kts eT eee: . sae ..» 4.95@5.20 
Soft winter short patent ............ oad ine one .. 5.70@6.05 
Soft winter straight ....... Fears 5.90@6.30 5.92@6.32 . 5.30@5.60 
Soft winter first clear ......... tas nal i ry oon aoe ... 4.65@5.10 
Sy 6 tee arevpeasens 5.80@6.00 6.05@6.15 5.83@5.93 . “te 
Rye flour, dark [aa Res —- ee —— 5.08@5.18 
ets TUE “dandne dokeg Hub'ct .. 6.67@6.77 @6.59 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
SY ED nec hc dnanbess PP Spring top patent ...... $5.85@6.10 $5.80@6.20 
Bluestem .. © gewnase BRONTE”... ceccccvcccevese 4.80@5.10 4.55@4.80 
PE. ebanwescsoanbs deetcooete Winter exports? ........ an yet 
*100-Ib. papers. #100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 


and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 


(Holland) Lecomotion Rotterdam 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 














Cable Address Dorrgach,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO? 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Frenne...” Liverpool 


























VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.Y. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Rotterdam, Holland 
“Interest-Rotterdam” 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL ITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address 








BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 
All Standard Codes Used 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW ,C.2 

Cc. I. F. business much preferred 
Cable Ad 


50 Wellington Street 


iress: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C.5 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


— anade —— DUNDEE 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW *holas St... ABERDEEN 
St.. KIRKCALDY 
Cable Address: ““MARVEL,"’ Glasgow * Dundee 














Comm. Venn. Handelmij v/h 
OSIECK & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
ESTABLISHED 1854 sas ¢ adédess: OSIECK 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Bstablished 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 








STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


7-48 Damrak Address: “Cleo” 
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ard $5.80@5.95, first clear $495@ 
5.20; spring short $6.45@6.65, stand- 
ard $6.25@6.45, first clear $5.70@ 
6.05, high gluten $6.55@6.75; soft 
wheat short $5.70 a 6.05, straight 
$5.30@5.60, first clear $4.65@5.10, 
high ratio, cake $6.20@6.60; Pacific 
Coast cake $7.15@7.45, pastry $6,.35@ 


6.65 
Pacific Coast 

Seattle: Pacific Northwest flour 
mills reported an increase in output 
last week, and the future looks good. 
The U.S. Army Quartermaster re- 
cently made a sizable purchase. Or- 
ders are being filled on export sales 





INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “Gurren,” Melbourne 
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to the Philippines and previous Quar- 
termaster orders. 

Portland: Milling operations were 
spotty with some improvement in 
the Philippine bookings but not all 
mills sharing. Interior mills are oper- 
ating spasmodically on limited book- 
ings. Some coastal export mills are 
operating to capacity and others five 
days. Domestic bookings have im- 
proved now that tax time is gone. 
Quotations Feb. 28: High gluten $7.32, 
all Montana $7.12, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.02, bluestem bakers $7.14, 
cake $7.82, pastry $6.82, pie $6.52, 
100% whole wheat $6.46, graham 
$6.06, cracked wheat $6.13, crushed 
wheat $6.36. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Mill operations 
were better. A government purchas- 
ing agency has called for quotations 
on 423 long tons flour for shipment 
prior to April 15. The date of closing 
is March 5. It is expected that quota- 
tions will be requested shortly on 
38,000 tons of flour offered by the 
Canadian government to Ceylon, and 
the placing of this busines will im- 
prove running time. 

During the week the ocean rate 
on flour from Canada to the U.K. for 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


in Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 





April shipment from St. Lawrence 
ports was established at 40¢ for 100 
lb. The April rate from winter ports 
is 42¢. 

Quotations Feb. 28: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada, $5.85G 
6.10 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars with 15¢ added for 
cartage where used. Bakers $4.80@ 
5.10 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is 
still limited. Domestic buyers have 
their requirements pretty well 
booked, and there is no interest in 
this type from overseas customers. 
Quotations Feb. 28: $4.20, 100 Ib., ex- 
port cottons f.a.s., Montreal-Halifax. 
Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat 
have not been brisk, as road condi- 
tions have not been good for hauling. 
In some areas there is little wheat 
left for sale, while in others wheat 
would come forward if demand for it 
was active. Mills have ample for their 
requirements. Quotations Feb. 28: 
$1.52@1.53 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Supplies of Canadian 
flour moving into export channels 
edged downward in the week ended 
Feb. 27 to total 266,500 sacks, com- 
pared with the previous week’s total 
of 461,800. Class 2 flour business, at 
167,800 sacks, plus the movement of 
98,700 sacks to International Wheat 
Agreement purchasers, made up the 
week's aggregate. On the domestic 
market, demand is holding up well. 
With mills operating short of a full 
week, supplies continue to move well. 
There is no accumulation of stocks 
Prices are firm. Quotations March 1: 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100’s $5.80 
@6.20; second patents, cottons, $5.55 
a@5.95; second patents to bakers, pa- 
per 100’s, $4.55@4.80. All prices cash 
carlots. 

Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye prices were ad- 
justed downward sharply, partially in 
keeping with a drop in spring wheat 
prices. Rye flour dipped 15¢, and sales 
were few and far between. The only 
possibility of increased interest in 
rye flour lies in the direction of an 
additional decline followed by an up- 
turn. Quotations Feb. 28: Pure white 
No. 1 $5.07@5.10, medium $4.87G 
4.90, dark $4.32@4.35. 

Chicago: Only a few orders of rye 
flour arrived to disturb almost a 
dead trading calm in the central 
states during the week ending March 
3. The buying side seems to be well- 
stocked, and day-to-day price fluctu- 
ations excite only passing interest. 
Quotations Feb. 28: White patent 
$5.43@5.48, medium $5.23@5.28, dark 
$4.68@ 4.73. 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Feb. 28: White $5.93@6.09, 
medium $5.73@5.89, dark $5.18@5.34. 

Philadelphia: The local rye mar- 
ket showed no indication of snapping 
out of its lethargy. Hand-to-mouth 
orders continued to account for most 
of the buying. The Feb. 28 list of 
quotations showed rye white at $6.05 
@6.15, 5¢ sack up from the previous 
week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye patents had little 
sale. In fact, some large bakeries 
here are canceling directions and 
not buying rye in the volume usually 
consumed at this period of the year. 
Unemployment is causing less pur- 
chasing of rye products as home bak- 
ing increases. Quotations Feb. 28, 
fo.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
No. 1 $5.83@5.93, medium $5.63@ 
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5.73, dark $5.08@5.18, blended $6.23@ 
6.33, rye meal $5.33@5.43. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal is routine, 
with prices steady. Quotations Feb. 
28: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, 
in 100’s cottons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is limited to a modest do- 
mestic demand, and mills are operat- 
ing at far less than peak capacity. 
There has been no accumulation of 
stocks. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions March 1: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. 
sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three prai- 
rie provinces. All prices cash carlot. 


MILLFEED 


ontinued from page 8) 
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demand. Offerings were light. De- 
mand and offerings of gray shorts 
were moderate. Quotations Feb. 28, 


burlaps: Bran $43@44, gray shorts 
$43@44, delivered Texas common 
points; $2 higher on bran and $1 


higher on shorts. 

Chicago: A strong market for mill- 
feeds prevailed in the central states 
during the week ending March 3, 
with feed manufacturers continuing 
to ask for supplies despite advancing 
prices. Asking prices advanced 50¢ to 
$3 ton, with major interest in bran 
and standard midds. Quotations Feb 
28: Bran $42.50@43.50, standard 
midds. $41.50, flour midds. $43@44, 
red dog $44@45.50. 

St. Louis: Cash millfeed was firm 
due to improved demand and tighter 
offerings. Central, eastern and south- 
eastern areas with inquiring for bulk 
millfeed from this area without un- 
covering excessive supplies. Local 
feed manufacturers, with increased 
demand for their products, kept most 
offerings cleaned up. Due to a let-up 
in shipping directions, flour mills 
were unable to operate on a full 
schedule with a consequent reduction 
of production. Prior bookings ac- 
counted for a large share of the feed 
produced and only a modest supply 
was available as new offerings. Mills 
exercised caution in adding to sales 
for immediate shipment although 
shipment can still be found for this 
week. Quotations Feb. 28: Sacked 
bran $40.25@40.75, shorts $39.75@ 
40.25; bulk bran $36@36.50, bulk 
shorts $37.50@38; bulk middlings $37 
@ 37.50. 

New Orleans: have slowed 
considerably since mixers and job- 
bers are buying sparingly on the eas- 
ing of prices. Formula feed business 
is off slightly and the firming of other 
ingredients should help to strengthen 
the demand for bran and shorts, both 
of which have gained 50¢ to $1 over 
the past week. Mill supplies are ade- 
quate, but millers are not pushing for 
business at this level. Quotations Feb. 
28: Bran $45@46.75, shorts $44@ 
45.50. 

Buffalo: Sales were good and prices 
advanced. Country business is holding 
up well and buying is a little beyond 
spot. Mixers’ business is good because 
recent blizzards depleted stocks. The 
improved activity, coupled with er- 
ratic running time, has held prices 
fairly steady, and there is talk of 
further early increases. Running time 
ranged from 5 to 6 days. Bran and 
middlings ended $1 higher. Red dog 


Sales 


advanced $2. Quotations Feb. 28: 
Bran $45@45.50, standard midds. 


$44.50@45, red dog $49@49.50. The 
bulk differential on bran and mid- 
dlings was $5. 
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FREE WHEAT 


(Continued from page 7) 


MALAYA 
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pect because of the decline in ex- 
ports. 

Soft red wheat stocks are not like- 
ly to change much from last year on 
June 30. Recently, USDA cut off 
soft red wheat from USDA procure- 
ment authorizations under Public 


Law 480. 


Breakdown of Carryover 


The estimated carryover of wheat 
by classes at June 30 is as follows: 
Hard red winter 618 million bush- 
els, down 30 million bushels from 
last year; soft red winter 15 million 
bushels, up 5 million; hard red spring, 
193 million, down 2 million; durum, 
24 million, up 10 million, and white 
wheat, 30 million, down 12 million 
bushels. 

USDA estimates a heavy new crop 
in the making. The new hard winter 
wheat outturn has been estimated 
at 906 million bushels based on Dec. 1 
conditions. This would be the fourth 
largest of record, 28% more than 
the 1957 crop and 5% above aver- 
age. The first official forecast of 
spring wheat production will not be 
made until June 1, but at this time 
the forecasted offtake is out at 
around 244 million bushels. Thus, the 
1958 crop may total 1,150 million 
bushels. A crop of this size would 
prevent any further decline in the 
carryover on June 30, 1959, USDA 
declares. 

Rye Situation 

Rye supplies for the 1957-58 mar- 
keting year are estimated at 36.4 
million bushels, compared with 41 2 
million a year ago. Domestic disap- 
pearance may total 22 million bush- 
els against 23.9 million in 1956- 
57, reflecting reduced feeding and 
reduced use for spirits and alcohol 
Exports may possibly total about 5 
million bushels, above the 1951-55 
average, but sharply below 10.7 mil- 
lion bushels moving into export chan- 
nels in 1956-57. 

On the basis of estimated domestic 
disappearance and exports, USDA 
assesses the rye carryover on June 
30 at about 9 million bushels, up 
from the figure of 6.6 million a year 
ago, but below the carryover of the 
previous three years. Rye prices are 
below support levels and about one 
fourth of the 1957 crop is expected to 
go under the support program 
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likely that any progress will be made 
before that time in flour mill con- 
struction. 

Australian flour millers are report- 
edly alarmed at the proposal to build 
mills, particularly because of the ef- 
fect one or more mills might have 
on freight rates from Australia. Re- 
cently freight rates from Australian 
ports to Singapore and Malaya were 
reduced in view of the large wheat 
flour cargo being handled. If flour 
mills are established, it is reasonable 
to suppose that Australian wheat will 
be shipped in charter vessels. Thus 
the question of freight rates for all 
Australian products to Singapore and 
Malaya may have to be reconsidered. 

Australia ships upwards of 100,000 
tons of flour a year to Malaya and 
right now a concentrated drive is un- 
der way to expand all exports to 
Southeast Asia. The millers became 
particularly active when reports of 
reduced harvest in Australia caused 
U.S. and Canadian mills to increase 
their sales efforts in the area. The 
Australian millers reiterated their 
ability to continue to supply the mar- 
ket despite the reduced availability 
of wheat in some parts of their coun- 
try 

A report from London states that 
an amount of money for aiding the 


financing of Mr. Sung’s Singapore 
mill has been included in the cur- 
rent budget for the Colonial De- 


velopment Corp. Commenting on this, 
one trader states: “The British gov- 
ernment, by helping to build this mill, 
is directly hitting at millers in other 
parts of the Commonwealth, namely 
those in Australia and Canada.” He 
likened the situation to that prevail- 
ing in the U.S. when the Internation- 
al Cooperation Administration 
financed mill building and rehabilita- 


tion in countries where American 
flour had been bought, or is being 
bought now. 


The financing of the Singapore mill, 


this trader says, is tantamount to 
government subsidy of a mill which 
may well become a competitor for 


Commonwealth millers in 
markets. 

In the calendar year 1957, the U.S. 
mills exported 61,422 cwt. flour to 
British Malaya. Canadian millers ex- 
ported 174,108 cwt. in the crop year 
1956-57. Also sending shipments into 
the adjacent market, on a spasmodic 
basis, were the Hong Kong Flour 
Mills, Italy and France. Some of the 
business worked by the marginal ex- 
porters was on a cut-price basis, aid- 
ed by government subsidy. 


adjacent 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





















































Specialists in Milling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


PURITY GREAT WEST 
CANADA CREAM 


THREE STARS 


STERLING 
UNION 



















WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 
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QUALITY 


UNIFORMLY 


ake of the Woods 


“HASTINGS” 


Cable Address 


Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


Milling Co., Limited 






SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD 


OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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consuming markets cannot be ex- 
pected to pay as high wages as pro- 
ducers located right in the consum- 
ing areas, especially if they also 
lack modern machinery and must 
consume more human energy to pro- 
duce. Instead of criticizing the low 
wage rates in places like Japan and 
using them as an excuse for keeping 
out their products, should we not 
compliment them upon their industry 
and eagerness to get off our tax 
backs and earn their own way com- 
petitively, to say nothing about our 
enjoyment of their bargains? Would 
it make any sense to us if Japan 
reasoned that U.S. goods should be 
denied admission to their domestic 


market because we can afford ex- 
pensive machines that bring down 
our costs below theirs, hence this 


is unfair to Japanese labor? 
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Since when has it become unpopu- 
lar or immoral to take advantage 
of bargains? Is it not the intention 
of every purchasing agent and every 
consumer to buy as cheaply as pos- 
sible? And when a bargain comes 
along, are we expected to carry on 
a research project to uncover the 
exact reason for the bargain? With 
the possible exception of its repre- 
senting stolen goods, we do not care 
whether the bargain represents a 
fire-sale liquidation, a merchandising 
gimmick, a low production cost from 
mechanization or a low cost from 
labor’s disposition to work for a 
modest wage. It is up to the producer 
to justify the bargain, otherwise he 
soon goes out of business. The in- 
gredients of bargains may involve 
cheap raw materials, ample capital 
for a high degree of mechanization, 
low wage rates, high degree of labor 
productivity, cheap transportation 
costs, willingness to settle for small 
per unit profits, management know- 
how and a host of other items. Since 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 
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MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 
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OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL COLES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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these so-called ingredients are never 
equally present everywhere, every 
community must of necessity combine 
and utilize to the best advantage 
those which are present to achieve 
maximum productivity and beneficial 
economic activity. It is wholly un- 
realistic to suggest that any country 
should not capitalize on all the local 
advantages it may have, whether it be 
raw materials, machines, or highly 
productive labor, because this would 
be in contravention of consumer in- 
terests. 


Building Mutual Trade 

How can these less developed areas 
ever get off our backs as recipients 
of grants and aid from Uncle Sam 
unless their local productivity can 
grow from trading with us, which 
in turn will permit them to earn 
higher real wages? Three benefits 
accrue to us from so doing: bargain 
prices on their products, profits on 
our exports that pay for such im- 
ports, and less need for granting 
outright aid. Moreover, maintenance 
of high imports will enhance the 
ability to increase the number of 
profitable export jobs in this country 
in payment for our imports. Foreig- 
ners who get dollars from us for what 
they sell us do not put them ina 
tin can and bury them in their back- 
yards; they eagerly seek to cash 
those dollars for sorely needed U.S. 
goods. 

No matter how we approach the 
problem of international trade, we 
are forced to the conclusion that the 
evidence is preponderantly in favor 
of stimulating rather than handi- 
capping the foreign trade of every 
country. In doing so, job risks are no 
different in international trade than 
they are in domestic, where millions 
of workers have to make job adjust- 
ments every year to accommodate 
themselves to ever changing supply 
and demand for goods and services. 
The pain of adjustment is just the 
same, whether it is caused by a more 
efficient domestic producer, a change 
of appetite on the part of the domes- 
tic consumer, or the result of a more 
“productive” import. The risks are 
just as inevitable as they are in the 
armed forces during a war. Even 
though hot war risks are much more 
critical and much more unevenly 
distributed than any risks ever to 
be found in commercial activity, they 
are bravely accepted as an unavoid- 
able component for total victory. It 
would be most unique if, in cold war, 
society would be less disposed to 
assume much less critical risks both 
for its economic well-being and sur- 
vival. 


Dangers of Indiscriminate 
Investment 

Another valid reason for insisting 
that foreign trade be kept as free 
as possible is the extent to which the 
government and U.S. industry are 
pumping billions of dollars abroad 
in the form of aid, loans and invest- 
ments. Some of this is acknowledged 
to represent so-called defense support 
in the hope that other free countries 
can and will collaborate with us in 
resisting the effort of Communism 
to over-run the world. Of course, 
private exports of investment capital 
are being made in the hope of making 
commercial profits. The extent to 
which such profits can be captured 
depends upon the dollars earned by 
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the host countries from international 
trade, particularly with us. How else 
can investors ever hope to recover 
dividends or original capital? 

It is a known fact, however, that 
indiscriminate investments abroad 
can do more harm than good, both to 
the investors and the host countries 
alike. To add to the economic welfare 
of the country receiving investments 
and provide benefits to local con- 
sumers, enterprises must be capable 
of generating real profits competi- 
tively, either by supplying local de- 
mands to better advantage than im- 
ports, or be able to export profitably. 
Some of the factors to assure this 
must be readily available raw mater- 
ials, adequate markets in which to 
sell and ability to compete without 
protection, whether it be in the form 
of subsidies, protective tariffs, out- 
right import restrictions, or what 
not. Just as we discussed earlier that 
jobs of themselves may not be bene- 
ficial jobs, some enterprises do not 
fit all countries. 

For instance, it is utterly impossi- 
ble to operate profitably a steel mill 
where there is no iron ore or coal; 
steel can be imported to much greater 
advantage. In many countries the 
same situation applies to flour mills 
where wheat cannot be grown advan- 
tageously, and there is no profitable 
outlet for feed byproducts compris- 
ing 25 to 30% of the total tonnage, 
which means that such countries can 
import flour much more advanta- 
geously. The best evidence of this is 
that the only countries where flour 
mills still operate without adequate 
local wheat supplies and profitable 
outlets for by-products, are where 
they are accorded virtual monopolies 
at the expense of the consumer, and 
only for the benefit of the mill own- 
ers. 

Thus, in the mad trend of all coun- 
tries to industrialize under the notion 
that the mere presence of local in- 
dustries guarantees prosperity, the 
more sophisticated industrial nations 
providing capital for investment have 
an obligation to encourage invest- 
ments only in those enterprises that 
complement the local economy and 
resources, and are capable of begin- 
ning immediately to generate more 
investment capital through savings 
out of operating profits to build addi- 
tional enterprises. That is the only 
way to achieve a fast pace of bene- 
ficial industrialization, because not 
even Uncle Sam has the resources 
to finance all the enterprises and 
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BURMA MAY NEED 
U.S. WHEAT 


Burma’s wheat crop, estimated at 
10,000 tons, will not be sufficient to 
meet the domestic requirement. Im- 
ports of 32,500 tons will be needed in 
1957-58. Most of this normally would 
come from Australia, but because of 
the poor crop in that country, Burma 
is considering the possibility of ob- 
taining wheat for the first time from 
the U.S. 





projects for which less-developed 
countries are clamoring. 

There is one type of foreign invest- 
ment that all Americans. should 
strongly disapprove, and that is when 
an American goes abroad and de- 
liberately induces the local govern- 
ment authorities, sometimes even 
stooping to bribes, to give him a 
monopoly to produce a product that 
can be imported to much better ad- 
vantage for the local consumer. Of 
course, this usually is done under 
the guise of increasing local jobs and 
economic activity, which has no more 
real validity than the arguments used 
by protectionists in this country. The 
‘only thing that can possibly result 
from protecting such foreign oper- 
ations against imports is the des- 
truction of profitable export jobs in 
this country, a higher cost of living 
in the other country, sometimes with 
loss of duties that would be collected 
on the imported article, with the only 
beneficiary being the owner of the 
plant. When available investment 
capital is so short of the legitimate 
requirements for capital in the world 
today, some way much be found to 
discourage the waste of such capital 
by people whose only interest is in 
making a fast buck, non-competi- 
tively. 

Unfortunately, this misuse of capi- 
tal is not always confined to private 
investors. Recently it has been dis- 
covered that some of our own govern- 
ment agencies have not been careful 
enough in screening our government 
assistance or loans abroad in the 
light of the above criteria. While we 
already have too many government 


agencies overlapping each other, 
there seems to be a real need for 
some federal agency to appraise, 


screen and coordinate foreign policies 
involving aid and investments so that 
the maximum benefits can be gener- 
ated for all concerned. 

If we take the broad view which 
all serious foreign traders should take, 
we must agree that if a product can 
be produced more advantageously 
within a country on a truly competi- 
tive basis, it should be produced there, 
even though it-does destroy the ex- 
ports of another country. Just as 
jobs are not an end in themselves, 
neither are exports or imports. For- 
eign trade justifies itself only through 
undertaking to supply foreign con- 
sumers with things that they do not 
have at home, or cannot produce as 
advantageously at home; i.e., foreign 
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trade should provide the residual re- 
quirements of a country. It will do 
this best only when consumers exer- 
cise free selection in a relatively free 
market place, and not by having any 
government officials’ or protection 
seekers dictating or influencing how 
the consumer shall spend his money. 

Here is where GATT provides the 
most efficient machinery for permit- 
ting various countries to negotiate 
mutually advantageous trade agree- 
ments, undertaking to create a code 
of ethics or set of rules by which 
foreign traders shall operate. Fajlure 
of Congress to renew the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act would be a 
complete tragedy for ourselves and 
all other countries, and bring nothing 
but chaos to foreign commerce. While 
GATT is not perfect, neither is the 
United Nations, but they both have 
their place in providing the necessary 
facilities for enabling responsible na- 
tions to discuss and try to resolve 
their commercial, political and mili- 
tary differences without flying off the 
handle and resorting to war 

Fear of competition from abroad is 
not something peculiar only to Uncle 
Sam. Other countries suffer similar 
apprehension, even on a greater scale 
because of the low costs we so often 
have as a result of mass production 
and related advantages. If all coun- 
tries get buck-fever and set up fences, 
tending to create scores of small pro- 
tected markets, all countries are 
bound to lose critically. What we 
really need is protection against the 
protectionists! 

In providing leadership in foreign 
economic affairs, let us foreign trad- 
ers scrupulously avoid asking the pub- 
lic to allow us anything but strictly 
competitive opportunities to satisfy 
the needs and wants of world society 
Some economic adjustments and ac- 
tual casualties there must always be 
in a free competitive economy, with 


stoical endurance of them being a 
mark of civilization, wherein the na- 
tional interests must always tran- 
scend those of fractional groups. 


Compassion for the injured will al- 
ways be a commendable trait, but in- 
dulged in to excess can easily spell 
doom in the current race with the 
ruthless crowd in the Kremlin. Ir- 
responsible rebellion against the com- 
mon good today by individuals or 
groups seeking more than a competi- 
tive chance can be just as fatal as if 
we already were engaged in a hot 
war. 

This truly is a year of decision for 
foreign traders to make sure that the 
public is adequately informed about 
the grave risks from failing to sup- 
port our international military and 
political goals with correspondingly 
international economic policies. While 
we foreign traders are relatively 
small in number, nevertheless, let us 
mobilize our forces and set out to 
demonstrate the simple truth stated 
by President Eisenhower in a recent 
speech when he said, “It isn’t the size 
of the dog in the fight, but the size of 
the fight in the dog.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Niagara Frontier 


Section to Meet 


BUFFALO, N.Y. Dr. Leland A. 
Underkofler, Takamine Laboratories, 
Clifton, N.J., will address a meeting 
of the Niagara Frontier Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, March 10 at the Erie Coun- 
ty Technical Institute in Buffalo. 


Robert Van Burek, Wallace & Tier- 
nan, Inc., section secretary, reported 
that dinner will be served at 6:30 p.m 
and that the meeting will start at 
8 p.m. 





James R. Scoggin 


Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange Appoints 
Traffic Director 


MINNEAPOLIS James R 
gin has been appointed head of the 
new traffic department of the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange. The an- 
nouncement was made by G. W. P 
Heffelfinger, exchange president, 
after the board of directors elected 
Mr. Scoggin director of traffic at the 
exchange 

In making this announcement, Mr 
Heffelfinger called attention to three 
important traffic matters which are 
to receive special attention by this 
new department: (1) The opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway can be ex- 
pected to influence the volume and 
direction of grain movements. (2) In 
recent years there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in the movement of 
grain via truck, and this shift has had 
an effect on the market. (3) More 
grain firms are taking advantage of 
transportation for domestic 
By giving more at- 

important trans- 


Scog- 


river 
grain movements 
tention to these 
portation affairs, Mr. Heffelfinger 
said he is confident the Minneapolis 
market and the firms using the mar- 
ket, can render even better 
to shippers. 

Mr. Scoggin, who expects to report 
to the exchange by April 1, attended 
public grade and high schools in Min- 
neapolis. He served in the US. Navy 
during World War II. In 1950, after 
receiving his pre-legal and legal ed- 
ucation from. the University of Min- 
he entered the law depart- 


service 


nesota, 
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ment of the Milwaukee Railroad at 
Minneapolis. In 1952, he was trans- 
ferred by the railroad to its general 


offices in Chicago, and handled labor 
problems and commerce matters be- 


fore the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and various state regulatory 


commissions 


A remodeling program is under 


way, and the new department will 
be located on the ground floor of the 
main grain exchange building. It is 


total staff of 
will 


four in 
members 


anticipated a 
this department 
of the exchange 


serve 
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ASBE ELECTS NEW OFFICERS, ALTERS BYLAWS 
TO PERMIT RETIRED MEMBER CLASSIFICATION 


CHICAGO—Andreas F. Reising, Sunrise Bakery, Inc., New Orleans, was 
elected president of the American Society of Bakery Engineers during the 


first business session of the annual ASBE meeting here. Mr. 


Reising was 


first vice president. As president, he succeeds Harold M. Freund, Freund Bak- 
ing Co., St. Louis. Clifton R. Scarborough, Scarborough Industrial Food 
Brokerage Co., Charlotte, N.C., was elected second vice president, following 
his duties during the current year as program chairman. H. Alvin Meyer, 
Grocers Baking Co., Lexington, Ky., was elected first vice president. Clayton 
Daley, Alfred Nickles Baking Co., Navarre, Ohio, was elected third vice presi- 
dent. Victor E. Marx, Chicago, continues as secretary-treasurer. Upon recom- 
mendation of the executive committee at the same business session, the mem- 
bership unanimously approved a change in the ASBE constitution and bylaws 
permitting the approval of a retired member classification without dues. The 


change, as entered in the constitution, reads: 


“Retired members shall be 


those members who have been active members continuously for at least 15 
years, who have attained the age of 60 years, and who have retired from the 
baking and/or allied business and who apply annually for such status. Retired 
members shall not be required to pay dues.” 








ASBE MEETING 


(Continued from page 3) 





George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, discussed the multiple chemi- 
cal and biochemical reactions within 
bread doughs in his paper “The Fun- 
damental Chemistry of Bread Mak- 
ing’’ based on recent laboratory ex- 
perimentation of Mr. Carlin and his 
staff. Bacteriological aspects of fin- 
ished bread were also examined, and 
color slides used to show gluten de- 
velopment in bread doughs, from 
dough samples magnified 200 times. 
He showed the dispersal of gluten by 
high speed mixing, the effect of un- 
dermixing, and demonstrated that 
gluten is proved a tough, stable mate- 
rial by remixing after substantial (35 
minute) overmixing. Gluten is con- 
siderably tougher than bakers have 
been led to believe, Mr. Carlin said. 

Research also disclosed that yeast 
does not multiply in the dough, as 
proved by biological laboratory count. 
Thus it is not possible to save yeast 
by a longer fermentation time, Mr. 
Carlin claimed. The laboratory analy- 
ses showed eight separate strains of 
lactic acid bacteria, Mr. Carlin said, 
with an additional four strains of 
heat resistant lactic acid bacteria, 
and other bacterial types present in 
the dough and the yeast. Glen E. 
Findley, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas, 
Texas, in his evaluation of the va- 
rious factors generally included in 
flour laboratory reports, told of a 
survey he conducted, with the an- 
swers disclosing bakers preferences 
in laboratory reports. These reports 
are an aid in the production of uni- 
form quality products, Mr. Findley’s 
informants agreed, since accurate re- 
ports enable in-plant adjustments of 
a dough to meet specific requirements 
or solve a particular problem. Mr. 
Findley feels the baker is entitled to 
a clean white flour of proper baking 
quality and uniformity, but he does 
not feel the baker is entitled to a 
flour exactly uniform in ash and pro- 
tein year after year, because of crop 
variations. 
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The survey of bakery production 
men showed that in bakers opinions 
the mixing time would be one of the 
most valuable indications on a labora- 
tory report, as well as fermentation 
tolerance. The flour and water mixing 
graphs are not as important to the 
industry as they once were, it was 
felt. 

The optimum pH for bread doughs 
ranges from 5.3 to 5.45 on average 
milk, but Mr. Findley felt that the 
pH could be varied by increasing or 
decreasing machining. The bulk stor- 
age and transport of various bakery 
materials are becoming more and more 
important as labor and material costs 
rise, according to Earl G. Spangler, 
Liquimatic Systems, Los Angeles. In 
addition to higher costs making bulk 
consideration necessary, Mr. Spangler 
is of the opinion that “skilled engin- 
eers are moving into areas where the 
old way of doing things was sacred— 
particularly in the food industry.” 

Storage problems to be faced, Mr. 
Spangler said, include the inability of 
most baking plants to expand their 
storage areas regardless of product 
sales growth, and the distances from 
storage to mixing areas. New instal- 
lations for handling liquid lard and 
shortening are gradually eliminating 
disadvantages, he said, paving the 
way for complete automation in this 
department. 

In the evening the social event of 
the week, the engineers dinner, was 


held in the Polynesian room of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Lauder, Ekco Engineering Co., 
in charge. 


with T. E. 
Chi- 
cago, 





Andreas F. Reising 
New ASBE President 
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MACHINERY WANTED 


a v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. 2. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo 
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BAKERS AND MILLERS SKIN INFEC- 
tions such as ringworm fungi growth 
eczema and open legs; then use “Daw 
Geli Ointment ($2.00). Many spontaneous 
testimonial letters praise this famous 
product. Obtainable only Prospecting & 
Geophysical Office, 38-14, 218th St., Bay 
side, L.I New York 
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CHEESE CAKE COST AS F-paue book- 
let giving full information about Formula 
Construction, Production Techniques, Types 
of Cheese to Use, Formulas for 12 popu- 
lar Cheese Cokes and Pies. 

Price $2.00 

Edword M. Voorhees 
601 N. Adelie Ave., De Land, Fia. 
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Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 


Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 
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MNF Says Front Office Must Share 
Blame for Unsatisfactory Sales 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation does not agree that it is 
mainly the fault of sales departments 
for the commonly unsatisfying fig- 
ures turned in for the first half of 
this crop year by bulk flour opera- 
tions. The front office must accept 
a good share of the blame for this 
situation, MNF said. Here are MNF’s 
views on the subject: 

“In the light of the commonly un- 
satisfactory figures turned in for the 
first half of this crop year by bulk 
flour operations, it hardly comes as 
a surprise to find that an open season 
has been declared on mill sales de- 
partments. We have lately heard a 
lot of pretty strong language on that 
subject. If we are to believe what 
we hear, mill sales departments not 
only have been selling bakery flour 
at less than cost a good share of the 
time since last summer but they have 
compounded the felony by engaging 
in all sorts of practices which have 
worsened the state of affairs—rang- 
ing all the way from believing every- 
thing they hear in the trade to out- 
right connivance with buyers where- 
by the latter obtain premium-grade 
goods on contracts made for stand- 
ard quality. 

“Perhaps so. It may well be that 
the indictment is valid, and that the 
jury can do nothing but bring in a 
verdict of guilty. We could name 
offhand at least half a dozen sales 
managers who not only believe every 
story they are told about what goes 
on but actually fabricate trade 
events; who are absolutely terrified 
when they hear anything from their 
customers or brokers or salesmen 
about what other mills are supposed 
to be doing; who think it is smart 
sales tactics to be first to accede to 


a buyer’s demand for a fictitious 
freight rate or any of 50 other tricks, 
no matter how much this costs the 





‘HOT CROSS 





NEW POSTER — To promote the 
sale of Hot Cross Buns during Lent, 
the Fleischmann Division of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., is currently dis- 
tributing a hot cross bun poster that 
pictures an early spring scene and 
tells the customers that spring is 
the “season” for these delicious spe- 
cialties. The background of the 14’ 
x17" poster is done in striking full- 
color artwork that captures the spirit 
and breath of spring. In addition to 
the full-color poster, Fleischmann 
representatives are distributing 3', 
in. lapel badges that read “Try Our 
Delicious Hot Cross Buns.” 





mill; who use ingenuity worthy of a 
better cause in figuring out sales 
schemes which in the last analysis 
cost the mills a devil of a lot of 
money. How many sales subordinates 
there may be who are engaging in 
some phase of this kind of sport we 
would not undertake to guess, but 
there must be a lot of them. 

“It cannot be argued seriously that 


items enumerated above, and a lot 
more. Neither can it be disputed that 
these things reduce mill earnings or 
even wipe them out. Furthermore, a 
great many of these things just don’t 
make good sense. But—no sales de- 
partment that we know anything 
about at all enjoys unlimited author- 
ity. It can only do what the company 
management authorizes it to do or 
permits it to do. (Perhaps tolerates 
is the correct word.) Of course, in 
many minor matters, a sales depart- 
ment necessarily has a good bit of 
latitude, but in any issue of conse- 
quence its acts are reviewed or ought 
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department are reviewed 
authority. The 


of a sales 
in advance by higher 
sales department is like a battalion 
in an army; the sales manager can’t 
do anything of real consequence con- 
trary to the orders of his general 
“In making this plea, we do not 
deny that there are a few sales man- 
agers and some other sales personnel 
who in reality are disloyal to their 
employers. However, we feel sure 
that the great majority will do just 
as good a job as their front offices 
will let them do. They do not deserve 
general condemnation, but they are 
entitled to more constructive help 











mill sales departments do not do a_ to be reviewed by higher powers. In and a better example—than many of 
lot of pretty horrible things—all the fact, as a practical matter, many acts them now receive.” 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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#, Southeastern Mills, Inc., Rome, Georgia, is a combination wheat flour 
ond corn meal mill with a daily capacity of 1,000 sacks of each product 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLS, INC. 
MEETS MARKET REQUIREMENTS 
BY USING 


oT rm _ 
¢ XNirinr | ‘yy oOTtree 
Wa&T Flour Treatm 
W&T Novade! Feeder—the rn $ ine 


Southeastern Mills, Inc., serves the Southern market with traditionally surance of optimum color remove 
Southern cereal grain products. These are produced with the help of Wallace 





Novadelox® being placed into the hopper 


& Tiernan’s flour treatment processes, experience, and leadership in meeting 
the challenges of modern milling. 


The “dead white” flour of the Southern market is achieved with Beta 
Chlora® and Novadelox®— Beta Chlora® for whitening and pH control, 
Novadelox® for best color dress. Both Beta Chlora® gas and Novadelox® 
powder are fed through W&T’s dependable, easy-to-operate control units. 


The bakery trade is supplied with flour treated to optimum maturity to 
produce doughs of good machinability — doughs that won’t “stick-up.” Here, 
the modern Dyox® Process applies chlorine dioxide gas to the flour streams 
with pin-point accuracy... without waste of chemical ingredients. The Dyox® 
Process generates chlorine dioxide gas as it is needed for use — without stor- 
age. The gas is produced economically, dependably, accurately. 


Southeastern Mills, Inc. is only one of the many flour milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 





NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION a Dy “@ control unit for the , mn foc e 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED dha sale eaheen of Ges Ons Go Ge, 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














‘““‘Behind the loaf is the flour 
Behind the flour is the mill 
And behind the mill is the wind and the shower 


And the sun, and the Father’s will 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





